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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “‘ Spectator’”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 
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f FXHE great news of the week is the announcement by the American 

Secretary of War that more than a million American soldiers 
have sailed for France. ‘The letter, dated on Monday, in which 
Mr. Baker gave the President this most gratifying assurance, 
revealed also the figures of the embarkations in each month from 
May, 1917, to the end of last June. These truly astonishing figures 
show that while America sent about 48,000 men a month from 
December to February, she sent 83,000 men in March, 117,000 in 
April, 244,000 in May, and 276,000 in June. It is a marvellous 
achievement, which, as the President said, must cause universal 
satisfaction—except in Ceimany. America has surpassed the 
wildest expectations of her friends by sending over 600,000 men to 
Europe since the great battle began. We have celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day this week with heartfelt thankfulness to the great 
Republic that is throwing her immense forces into the struggle 
for liberty. 


effort to build ships for transporting 
and feeding her armies is becoming apparent. In June the American 
yards produced 180,000 tons of new shipping. Our own yards in 
June turned out only 134,000 tons of shipping, as compared with 
197,000 tons in May. ‘To celebrate Independence Day, the American 
yards were to launch on Thursday no fewer than a hundred merchant- 
men, fourteen warships, and a dozen submarine chasers. Now that 
the vast steel industry of America is being organized for the pro- 
duction of standard ships, there is no limit to the amount of shipping 
that America can build. All doubt as to America’s power to main- 
tain a great Army in Eurepe is thus removed, for the ‘U’-boats 
have failed to stop the troopships. 


The magnitude of America’s 


On the Western Front the British, French, and American troops 
have worried the enemy by a number of local attacks at different 
points, which resulted in useful gains of ground and in the capture 
of nearly three thousand prisoners. Our troops on Friday week 
advanced a mile on a three-mile front east of Nieppe Forest, taking 
three villages. The French on the same day pushed forward between 
the Aisne and the Forest of Villers-Cotterets on a four-mile front, 
and last Saturday made another advance to the south of the Forest. 
They continued these operations on Monday and Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday they recovered some ground to the north of the Aisne, 
north of Moulin-sous-Touvent. Further to the south, near Chateau- 
Thierry, where the new German salient touches the Marne, the 
Americans on Monday captured the village of Vaux in a particularly 
skilful operation, destroying the German regiment which held it and 
beating off a furious counter-attack. Our troops last Sunday night 
gained some ground north-west of Albert, overlooking the Ancre, 
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but, after repulsing several attacks, were driven back again on 
Tuesday. On Thuwisday our men advanced more than a mile on 
the south bank of the Somme and captured Hamel. These local 
attacks illustrate General Foch’s well-known belief in an active 
and vigilant defensive. 


The Independent Air Force, which devotes itself to the bombing 
of German railway stations and munition werks, has been excep- 
tionally active during the past week. Our bombing squadrons 
thrice attacked Mannheim on the Rhine between last Saturday and 
Monday night. ‘They visited Tréves twice, as well as Coblenz, 
Landau, Hagenau, and Thionville, which is a most important 
railway junction. The enemy, unlike our Government, does not 
publish truthful casualty-lists after air raids, but there is good 
reason to believe that the cumulative effect, both material and 
moral, produced by our bombing squadrons on the industrial towns 
in the Rhine Valley is very considerable indeed. 1t is of the greatest 
importance that these attacks should be continued. 


The victorious Italian Aimy began last Satwiday to attack 
the Austrians with the object of recovering seme of the important 
mountain positions east and west of the Brenta Valley. Until 
the enemy is pushed back well to the north of the Asiago Plateau 
the Italians cannot contemplate an advance eastwards across 
the Piave. Our Allies made a good start by taking Monte di Val 
Bella, west of the Brenta, with two thousand prisoners, and followed 
it up last Sunday by capturing the Col del Rosso and the Col 
d’ Echele. On Monday, east of the Brenta, they tooksome unnamed 
hills to the north-west of Monte Grappa, the chief bulwark of 
their defence. Having thus strengthened their northern flank, 
the Italians on Tuesday delivered a series of energetic thrusis 
in the flooded delta of the Lower Piave, east of Venice. They 
drove the enemy towards the eastern channel of the river, and 
took nineteen hundred prisoners. General Diaz is evidently both 
willing and able to take advantage of the enemy’s demoralization. 
Austria, it is clear, will be unable to assist Geimany on the French 
front, and may demand German help in Italy. 


The depression caused in Hungary by the defeat on the Piave 
may be estimated by the speech in which Dr. Wekerle, the Premier, 
on Friday week tried to reassure the Hungarian Parliament. He 
said that seventy Austro-Hungarian regiments were engaged and 
lost one hundred thousand men, including twelve thousand prisoners. 
The Italians have been quick to point out that Dr. Wekerle’s state- 
ment implied a loss of fifty per cent. for the seventy regiments. 
They add that the enemy really employed forty-two divisions 
instead of eighteen, reckoning four regiments to a divisien, and 
that if he lost fifty per cent. of his effectives, his losses must have 
exceeded two hundred thousand men. The Italians captured over 
nineteen thousand prisoners, so that Dr. Wekerle gravely under- 
rated the losses under this head. We are left to wonder what the 
Hungarian public believed the losses to be, if Dr. Wekerle hoped to 
console his countrymen by saying that the losses did not exceed 
one hundred thousand, 


The Prime Minister has appointed a Parliamentary Committee 
of five to consider the Alien question. Four of the five members 
have for a Jong time been ascociated with a strong anti-alien cam- 
paign. At the seme time Sir George Cave hes been hurriedly 
recalled from the Hague, and many newspapers, over-hastily we 
imagine, have jumped to the conclusion that his recall is entirely 
due to the Prime Minister's desire to place him at the head of a 
searching ard immediate anti-alien movement. ‘The chorus of 
approval with which the newspapers to which we have referred 
make known their reading of Sir George Cave’s recall would be 
amusing if it were not startling. For these same newspapers 
only a month ago were insisting that no other question compared 
in importance with that of the prisoners of war. Now the prisoners 
of war seem to be forgotten in the excitement of the new 
“stunt.” The antics of this part of the Press remind one rather 
of what may ke called the enthusiastic irrelevance of a kitten. 
Every one knows the enthusiasm with which a kitten pursues 
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a piece of paper or its tail, and yet within a fraction of a second 
will turn round and walk off sedately in the opposite direction as 
though its tail or the paper had never existed. 


Let us not be misunderstood. We have for a long time thought, 
and have often said, that alien influences are not treated with enough 
seriousness or coherence. What we are objecting to now is by no 
means the thorough regulation of this matter, for we believe that to 
be absolutely necessary, but the methods by which the Government 
are allowing themselves to be taken captive. There is no doubt 
whatever that from one end of the kingdom to the other there is 
at this moment a tremendous tide of feeling against the alien 
influences which are directly or indirectly associated with Germany. 
In itself this tide of feeling is natural and wholesome, but it must 
not be allowed to flow where it will; it must be controlled and 
used properly by the Government. Our readers know how often 
and how earnestly we have argued for a state of non-intercourse 
with Germany. It follows that in sending Germany to Coventry 
we should have to rid ourselves of all the points d’appui in this 
country where Germany at the first possible opportunity would try 


In our opinion, there ought to be an end once and for all to the 
possibility of those methods of penetiation being repeated. The 
popular indignation, with which we sympathize, hes been expressed 
by po body of men more forcibly or more logically than by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson and the British Seamen's League. But what 
is happenirg at the present moment is thet the Goverament appoint 
an insignificant Committee and postpone their own control of 
the whole business. This is a policy of drift. If it goes on, the 
Government may find themselves forced by newspaper agitation 
into doing very foolish things. A strong policy. indeed, is wanted, 
but not an indiscriminating policy of cruelty to aliens who happen 
to be perfectly innocent, or of injustice to people who have the 
msfortune to bear Germen names or who have been honourably 
naturalized. Denaturelization may certainly be necessary in 
some cases, but this ought to be done on the sentence of a Court, 
and not at the call of the Northcliffe Press or of Mr. Billing, who, 
though he has been frog-marched out of the House of Commons, 
will no doubt try harder than ever to inflame popular opinion in 
favour of the wrong sort of policy. 


On Wednesday a Proclamation was issued in Ireland to the 
effect that the Sinn Fein organization, the Sinn Fein clibs, the 
Irish Volunteers, the Cumann-na-Bhan, and the Gaelic League 
would henceforth be regarded as “* dangerous.” The Proclamation 
was issued by virtue of Section VL. of the Crimes Act of 1887. 
According to this Act, when any association has been proclaimed as 
“dangerous,” the Lord-Lieutenant may suppress it. Every 
assembly of the members of such association will be unlawful. 


On Thursday, American Independence Day, the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin published to the world the appeal on behalf of the Irish 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners which he had originally intended to 
convey in person to Washington. As we have said before, we could 
wish that the Foreign Office, instead of demanding the submission 
of this document before the Lord Mayor was given his passports, 
had done everything in their power to expedite the Lord Mayor’s 
journey. As it is, the Lord Mayor presented his petition to the 
American Ambassador in London, and presumably it has been 
conveyed to President Wilson. The Nationalists and Sinn Feiners 
who have signed it no doubt thought that the publication on Inde- 
pendence Day would be a brilliant stroke of appropriateness. We 
fancy, however, that every American who reads it will ransack his 
memory in vain for an act of equal inopportuneness. It would 
be idle, even if we had the space, to summarize the document. It 
is a rhapsody of irrationality, false argument, and perverted history. 
No one can say, of course, what line President Wilson may thinki t 
wise to take in acknowledging this singular document, but his acts 
are already the only answer that is required. 


When the Americans fought for and won their independence 
they were suffering under far worse grievances than anything which 
living Irishmen can remember. To-day Ireland is a petted, over- 
indulged, lightly taxed, and over-represented country. The 
difterence between the United States and Ireland is that Americans 
have the nobility to forget wrongs which are embedded in past 
history. The Americans are fighting in conjunction with Great 
Britain not for Great Britain but for Right. The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin invites President Wilson to say that it is just for Ireland to 
serve Wrong in order that she may score off Great Britain. The 
yaost melodramatic remarks in the document about the “ Blood 
Tax” of Conscription will leave Americans peculiarly unmoved. 
The “ Blood Tax ” is in kind, though not in degree, like any other 
tax. It is a terrible tax, but it is a tax on good citizenship. 
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Lincoln understood that when he applied the Draft in spite of 
Irish frenzy, and he insisted on the very thing which the Irish 
rebels are now trying to resist, namely, that secession should be 
forbidden, and that union should prevail. As a result Lincoln, 
next to George Washington, is the greatest of American heroes, 





The hospital ship ‘ Llandovery Castle,’ homeward bound from 
Canada, was torpedoed without warning and sunk by a German 
submarine at half-past ten in the evening of Thursday week, when 
she was out in the Atlantic one hundred and sixteen miles west 
of the Fastnet. She carried a crew of one hundred and sixty-four, 
eighty members of the Canadian Medical Corps, and fourteen 
women nurses. The captain, with seventeen of his officers and 
men, and six men of the Medical Corps, in one boat, were picked up 
by a destroyer last Saturday morning. The remainder of the 
ship’s company, including the women, got away in boats, but 
have not been seen again. ‘There is reason to believe that the 
submarine, which dashed about among the wreckage and almost 
rammed the captain's boat, sank the other boats by ramming or 
by gunfire in an endeavour to efface all traces of the crime. The 
submarine commander, before this, took the captain on board 
and tried to excuse his action by asserting that the hospital ship 
carried eight American airmen. This was, of course, untrue. 
Afterwards he said that the explosion as the ship sank—due to 
the bursting of the boilers—proved that she carried iunitions. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s comment on this deliberate act of murder was 
to the point. ‘‘ A wild beast is at large. There is no use arguing 
or reasoning with it. There is only one thing to do—namely 
to destroy it.” It is to be hoped that hospital ships will no 
longer be sent to sea without an escort. ‘The Germans have ceased 
to respect the Red Cross either at sea or on land. 


A Cracow paper has revealed the fact that the Bolsheviks, after 
denouncing the Allies for making “ secret Treaties,’ made a secret 
Treaty with Germany at Brest-Litovsk in regard to Poland. By 
this Treaty the Bolsheviks agreed to support German domination 
over the Poles, to send Anarchist agitators of whom Germany 
approved in order to stir up strife in Poland,to prevent Russians 
from competing in Polish industries with the Germans, and to fight 
side by side with German armies against any Polish troops 
“violating the frontiers’’ of Lithuania and the Ukraine—in an 
attempt to restore to Poland the territories severed from her. 
If the Bolsheviks still have any friends left in this country, this 
scandalous secret Treaty will puzzle such people. For it amounts 
to a declaration that the right of self-determination is to be denied 
to the Poles by an unholy combination of Russian Anarchists 
and German miilitarists. 


The Norwegian papers reported last week that an armed British 
steamer was making for Petchenga,on the Murman coast of mussia, 
and that Finnish and German forces were marching northward to 
that district, which is outside the borders of Finland. Petchenga 
lies to the west of the Murman Railway, connecting the ice-free 
Arctic port of Kola with Petrograd. It was to be expected that the 
enemy would try to block Russia’s last remaining winter gateway 
to the West, but the Germans cannot employ iarge forces in a 
country so barren and so devoid of good roads as Russian Lapland. 

The Prime Minister’s reply to a deputation of Members favouring 
Federalism was published in Monday’s papers. He said that he 
had always been a strong Federalist, and that Parliament must 
be relieved of some of its work in order to give time to new problems. 
But no measure could be carried during the war without something 
like general assent, or a majority of two or three to one. Scotland 
and Wales were favourable to Federalism. ‘‘ I am not so cleat 
about the state of opinion in England,” he added; “ that is what 
really matters.” He went on to remind the deputation that 
England contains thirty-four millions of people out of the forty-five 
millions in the United Kingdom. It is amusing to find that Mr. 
Lloyd George has rediscovered the great elementary truth about 
England which Lord Rosebery revealed in the epoch-making phrase 
that he borrowed from the late Lord Salisbury on March 12th, 1894: 
“Before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, England, as the predominant member of the partnership 
of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its justice.” 
No one has yet explained what part England is to play in the sce 
called Federal scheme, though Mr. Churchill once proposed to 
restore the Heptarchy. 


Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, addressed to the 
London Chamber of Commerce on Thursday week a characteristic 
appeal for the immediate construction and publication of a definite 
programme of Imperial economic organization after the war. He had 
no doubt of the ultimate victory of the Allies, though Germany’s 
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military as well as her economic position had been greatly 
strengthened by the Russian collapse. But were we prepared for 
peace? Before the war we had allowed Germany to reduce us 
‘* almost to the position of caretakers in the house we had built.” 
Nven ncw Britain “has no settled policy, military, national, or 
economical.”” We were hampered by “ doctrinaires, visionaries, 
agents of Germany ”: he preferred the robust truth of the German, 
Emil Zimmermann, that Germany’s economic advance had depended 
essentially on the British policy of the open door to her vast reser- 
voirs of raw material, and to alien merchants and agents. The 
Dominions to-day were anxiously awaiting a declaration of Britain’s 
after-war policy—fiscal, economic, and cu:mnmercial. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday week Sir Auckland 
Geddes “‘ confessed that he was extremely stupid’’ not to have 
realized the obvious and hopeless confusion between medical grades 
and Army categories, which forced the Chairman of the House of 
Commons Tribunal recently to declare that he would treat the older 
Grade I. men as if they belonged to Grade II. We indicated, in com- 
menting on that very necessary protest, that the root of the trouble 
lay in grading men according to their “ fitness for their age,” and 
not according to their fitness for Army work. By the former 
standard the head of a firm of chartered accountants, aged fifty, 
with the norma! physical deficiencies which follow thirty years of 
sedentary work, might reach the Army vid Grade L., to be thereafter 


“ nosted”’ as a-junior clerk. 


Sir Auckland Geddes was full of apologies, of charts to illumine 
the darkness of grading, and of assurances about medical safeguards, 
But Sir Donald Maclean brought the House back to the point, that 
men must be graded fairly, and according to Army requirements. 
That was doubtless kept in view on Wednesday when Sir Auckland 
Geddes met the seven Chairmen of Tribunals who are members of 
the House. Mr. Lloyd George, whose intervention was evidence 
that he viewed the recruiting tangle with some anxiety, promised 
that this conference should take place, and that the older men 
would not be sent into the firing-line—which was quite away from 
the point at issue. He described the Man-Power emergency as 
“ overwhelming,” and explained that we were pledged to release, 
as soon as possible, American soldiers brigaded with British 
troops in France, so that they could form their own divisions. 


Mr. Prothero told the House of Commons on Monday that the 
alling up of thirty thousand skilled young farm-workers to the 
Army, contrary to the pledge given by the Government a year ago, 
meant “to a great extent the wrecking, or at all events the im- 
perilling, of the work he had tried to do for the last eighteen months.” 
te admitted, too, that these men —‘* the key men of the industry ” 

would have only ten weeks’ training before they went to France 
in September. But the Army, he said, needed the men so badly 
that the farmers must do without them and get the harvest in as 
best they could. 
that the War Cabinet alone could judge whether the men were 
needed more on the Western Front than in the fieldsat home. It is a 
sad confession from a Government whose primary business during 
the past eighteen months should have been to deal with the question 
of Man-Power, but who now on the eve of the harvest have to take 
the best of the skilled mien and fling them half-trained into the 
battle. But the needs of the Army are of course paramount. At 
all costs we must find reinforcements for the thin khaki line which 
is holding the enemy so gallantly before Ypres and Amiens. 


Our respect for Mr. Prothero is deepened by his loyal acceptance 
of a decision which threatens to undo much of his excellent work. 
On the very eve of the great harvest for which he has toiled un- 
ceasingly, he had to admit that the crops may go ungathered for 
want of the skilled men who are being taken away. But he forced 
himself and the nation to recognize that the decision, however 
tragic, was final. Victory must be won, though we go short of food. 
What surprises and distresses us is that-no member of the House 
had the courage to ask why this cruel situation had arisen, or to 
give the only true answer to the question ; namely, that the Govern- 
ment have trifled with the fundamental problem of Man-Power 
until the crisis that any one could have foreseen a year ago was 
upon us. If Conscription had been applied to Ireland last year, 
or even last April, we should not now have to risk the loss of part of 
our harvest, nor should we have to send half-trained British peasants 
into the firing-line against well-trained German “storm troops.” 
This is the price that we are paying for the Government’s weakness 
in regard to Ireland. 


As more men are being taken from the land, it is natural that 
farmers should be asking the Government to restrict the policy of 
the plough. Members of both Houses met on Tuesday to urge, 


Mr. Bonar Law, supporting Mr. Prothero, declared | 





on the farmers’ behalf, that the ploughing of grassland should be 
suspended. We are as firmly convinced as ever of the supreme 
necessity of tillage, but in these critical days every interest, however 
vital, must be subordinated to the needs of the Army, which with 
the Navy stands between us and disaster. Obviously it would 
be sheer waste of effort to plough up any more grassland at the 
present time if it is uncertain whether the crops on the land already 
ploughed can be harvested. The policy of the plough is sound, but 
it must be applied with discretion. Some Agricultural War Com- 
mittees, we fear, have thought more of increasing the ploughed 
area than of increasing the produce of the land, and have turned 
valuable meadows into worthless arable merely for the sake of 
swelling the total of acres under the plough. 


The House of Commons on Tuesday rejected an appeal on behalf 
of some Church-school managers against Clause 22 of the Educa- 
tion Bill, which will abolish all fees in elementary schools after five 
years. Mr. Bigland and Mr. Marriott pleaded that some parents 
liked to pay fees, and that the compromise arranged in 1870 and 
maintained in 1891 and 1902 ought to be continued. Mr. Fisher 
in reply said that the schools charging fees were rapidly diminishing 
in number, and that between 1891 and 1914 thenumber of children 
in schools charging over threepence a week declined from 610,600 
to 128,000. For our part, we cannot see that the craze for unf, 
formity need be pushed so far as to abolish fees which the parents 
are willing, and even anxious, to pay in a few schools. But we feel 
sure that the Church schools will not suffer in the long run by the 
loss of the fees. 


Lord Emmott in the House of Lords on Tuesday made a useful 
speech on German finance, the true state of which is little known 
either here or in Germany. Lord Emmott pointed out that, in 
order to reduce this year’s deficit to £144,000,000, the German 
Government had included the old Customs revenue of £36,000.000, 
which the blockade had wiped out, and also the old Excise revenue 
of £32,000,000 on articles that were now very scarce. They had 
also omitted the £70,000,000 which in peace time they spent on 
the Army and Navy, so that the Budget was dishonest on both 
sides of the account. Germany would have to raise £720,000,000 
to meet her obligations— including interest on a Debt of £8,000,000,000 
— if the war ended next March; she had provided by permanent 
taxes for less than half this amount. If he were a German, said 
Lord Emmott, he should regard the day of reckoning with positive 
terror. Germany would have to raise perhaps £400,000,000 a year 
by direct taxation at a time when war profits had ceased. If the 
German capitalists began to realize that they would get no 
indemnities and would have to pay still heavier taxes the longer 
the war lasted, their war-fever might abate. 





A new Household Fuel and Lighting Order, though published on 
Wednesday, took effect from Monday. Its object is to save a 
quarter of the coal available for domestic use in the shape of fuel 
or of gas and electricity. Seventy-five thousand miners have been 
called up, the output of coal has been reduced by 22,500,000 tons, 
and the transport of coal by sea and land is becoming more and more 
difficult. Thus coal must be used more sparingly if the Navy and 
Army and the Allies are to be supplied. The Order applies to 
England and Wales, and rations heat and light, 15,000 cubic feet 
of gas or 800 electric units being taken as the equivalent of a ton 
of coal. The scale for Northern England and Wales is a little more 
libera! than the scale for London and the South. In the South, 
for example, the yearly allowance for an eight-roomed house will 
be seven tons of coal and 15,000 cubic feet of gas or 240 units of 
electricity. The careful householder will probably find little 
difficulty in keeping well within the rations. 


We greatly regret to record the death on Wednesday of Lord 
Rhondda. He was only sixty-two. If, as we fear, the excessive 
strain of his duties as Food Controller overtasked the physical 
energy that remained to him after an exceptionally busy life, Lord 
Rhondda nevertheless had the satisfaction of knowing that he had 
succeeded in his last great task. Under his direction, the nation’s 
food supplies have been rationed and the prices regulated with the 
minimum of friction or controversy. Lord Rhondda benefited, 
no doubt, by the errors of his predecessor. He was more fortunate, 
too, than other Food Controllers, except in America, in that there 
has been no real scarcity of any articles of food, except fresh meat. 
Nevertheless, his genius as an organizer, and especially his wisdom 
in creating and in trusting the local Food Committees, have been 
of incalculable value to the country. If there is now no food 
problem in the dangerous political sense, we have to thank Lord 
Rhondda. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent.April 5, 1917. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 

A LEAGUE OF NATIONS.—I. 
FPVHERE is no more soul-shaking ghost story than that of 

the long-pedigree Poltergeist in the Scots castle. The 
owner of the castle was much worried by mysterious noises in 
one of the chief rooms. Somebody on the floor above ap- 
—— to be dragging heavy chains and rolling about cannon- 
salls half through the night. Yet the room overhead was 
bare, untenanted, and closely locked. To stop the nuisance, 
which was hopefully attributed to rats, carpenters and 
builders were liberally consulted, and finally the Castellan, 
quite determined to get to the bottom of the matter, gave 
orders to have not only the floors taken up but the walls 
broken into and thoroughly searched for sccret passages, 
chambers, hollows, recesses, and other receptacles for noisy 
vermin or even practical jokers. Accordingly the room was 
ransacked from top to bottom, and the walls half pulled down 
in the thoroughness of the search. But oniy one thing was 
found. Bricked up in one of the walls were all the implements 
of Exorcism of the fourteenth century. The owner, a wiser and 
a sadder man, instantly gave orders that evervthing should be 
put back as before, and all further attempts at a solution 
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abandoned. His predecessors in title by five hundred years 
had evidently been faced with exactly his problem, and had 
failed as ignominiously in the solution as he had. What- 
ever it was, it was something that had got to be endured, not 
cured, 

Tho politician who has the misfortune to be feirly intimate 
with the history of the past, when he hegins to study such 
problems as the abandonment of war and the securing of 
peace for all time through a League of Nations will soon 
feel like the owner of the Scots castle. When he gets to 
work, human experience in the past will soon afford him 
# similarly diveouraging discovery. The recordsof history are 


strewn with attempts to exorcise the Demon of War. The | 


world has always been at it with bell, book, and candle. 
But every attempt has hitherto failed. What, for example, 
could be more depressing reading (from the Peace point of 
view) than Thucydides? All the ideas which we are inclined 
to think due to modern humaniterianism were in the minds, 
and actually on the tongues, of the Grecks. At the end of 


the Persian War they established a model League of Nations, | 


and in their particular Treaties had Arbitration Clauses, 
either expressed or implied, in almost every case. Next 
there “ was the public opirion of Hellas,” which was dead 
against Greeks fighting Greeks instead of doing the proper 
work of their League—?.c., holding the barbariens and ** The 
King “in check. Yet all the talk ended in the Lacedaemonian 
War, and such outrages on humanity and morality as the 
Syracusan Expedition, the destruction of Melos, and a dozen 
other incidental acts of calculated and Prussianized wickedness. 
In the universal monarchy of Rome and its civil wars we find 
more—we will not say aids to reflection, but skeletons in 
the cupboard. In the Middle Ages Dante shows us, alas! 
not the way to Peace, but only shadowy and abortive attempts 
at founding Leagues of Nations. Our readers should look at 
the letter on this subject which we publish elsewhere. When 
we get to the beginning of the seventeenth century we 
find the world literally brimming over with schemes for 
arbitration, keeping the balance of power in perpetuity, 
and, above all, plans for “A League of Nations.” He 
who is not afraid of having his mind paralysed by the 
thought of human impotence should look up Bacon's 
amazing pamphlet, Considerations Touching a War with 
Spain. It is all there. Though the pamphlet is a short 
one, Bacon manages to give us “luciferous” thoughts on 
Peace and War by the dozen. But, alas! in spite of their 
wisdom, their brilliance, and their statecraft, they afford the 
minimum of encouragement. 

Bacon, seeking to justify a war with Spain, in the course of 
his subtle dialectic traverses all the ground that every busy 
brain in Europe is now traversing. Some day we may hope 
to return to the curiosities of his pamphlet. Uere we will 
only choose one example, He notes how Clinias, the Candian, 
in Plato, “ speaks desperately and wildly, as if there were 
no such thing as peace between nations. . . . His words are, 
* That which men for the most part call peace, is but a naked 
and empty name ; but the truth is that there is ever between 
all estates a secret war.’ ”* “I know well this speech,” 
Bacon continues, “is the objection and not the decision, 


* The only other thing we know about the author of this piece of German dialbolic 























metaphyeic is characteristic, A reference to the Index of Jowett’s transt-tion of the 
Laws shows that Clinias defended on philosophic grounds ih: worst and most 
degrading @ocial vices of the Greeks, 
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and that it is after refuted ; but yet, as I said before, it bearg 
thus much of truth, that if that general malignity and pre- 
disposition to war, which he untruly figureth to be in all 
nations, be produced and extended to a just fear of being 
oppressed, then it is no more a true peace, but a name of 
peace.” But Bacon has not merely to deal with Clinias. He 
has rather sadly to admit that Iphicrates, the Athenian, comes 
perilously near the opinion of the abhorred Candian, “ ag 
if there were ever amongst nations a brooding of a war, and 
that there is no sure league, but impuissance to do hurt.” 

But though we find the analogies of History so unpleasantly 
poignant, we are not going to let ourselves be bluffed out of 
the attempt to lay the Ghost of War by traces of previous 
attempts at exorcism. We hold that yet one more effort 
should be made, and that by means of a League of Nations— 
every precaution of course being taken to improve upon 
previous models. Though we cannot in sincerity say that 
we think it certain, or even very likely, that the effort will 
succeed, we fully agree with President Wilson that it is well 
worth trying. Besides, it is obvious from the present temper 
of the world that it will be tried, and that no effort to prevent 
trial is likely to be successful. That being so, we hope there 
may he a general agreement, even among the most sceptical, 
or, let us say in fairness, the less impressionable and excitable, of 
statesmen, to give the proposed League of Nations every benefit 
that can be obtained from forethought and prudent counsel. 

For ourselves, we are sure that the less ambitious the scheme 
the more likely it is to avoid failure. If we try for too much, 
we shall get not hing. If we try for something comparatively 
small and reasonable, there is a very good chance of our being 
able—wwe will not say to banish war altogether, but to make i: 
far more difficult and dangerous than it is at present to destroy 
the peace of the world. He often goes farthest who sets foita 
with the least high-sounding itinerary. 

(To be concluded tr our vert issue.) 





AMERICA AND OURSELYES., 
W RITING this article on American Independence Day, 
we must begin by expressing our admiration of the 
tremendous military feat of the Americans by which the 
anniversary is marked. Only a few weeks ago we were still 
being told that the raising of men in the United States and the 
production of the materials of war were falling considerably 
short of expectation ; that the men could not be drafted into 
the camps so quickly as had been hoped; that the new 
shipyards could not be laid out punctually owing to the lack 
of plant; that the transport services of America had never 
quite recovered from the congestion caused by the snows of a 
particularly severe winter; that the new design of an aero- 
plane engine had been a disappointment ; and that— ‘to sum 
up—the American Army could not be expected to be a for 
midable fighting foree, sufficient to turn the fortunes of the 
war, till early in 1920, and perhaps not till later. All that is 
changed by the magnificent news which coincides witir 
Independence Day. To have brought a round million of men 
across the Atlantic in spite of the criminal vigilance of the 
*U ‘-hoats, and to have lost only two hundred and ninety-on* 
men out of that number, is an amazing accomplishment. 
It must he remembered that coincidently with the transporting 
of this great army American troops already in France have had 
to be supplied, and Great Britain has also had to retain a very 
large share of shipping for her own supplies. We have had 
to import the materials of shipbuilding and munition-making 
as well as the food of the people. We could wish that the 
table showing the progressive rise in the numbers of the 
American troops brought acroas the Atlantic could be widely 
read in Germany. Jt would be excellent propaganda. It 
shows that the Americans instantly rose to the occasion when 
the British Army suffered the first reverse of this spring. The 
American troops transported in February of this year num- 
bered 18,000. The figure rose to 83,000 in March, to 117,000 
in April, to 244,000 in May, and to 276,000 in June. One 
wonders where this progressive rise will stop. Already more 
than a quarter of a million men have been brought over in a 
single month. Perhaps half-a-million will be ferried across 
in a single month before the Americans, with our sailors and 
ships helping, have finished showing what they can do. This 
is indeed the time to strike in the war harder than ever. It is 
good to rally in the face of very disconcerting reverses, but 
it is better still to show the strength of mind and the imagt- 
nation necessary to make good better when everything is going 
in our favour. 
For so many years the Spectator has worked for a better 
understanding between the United States and Great Brita‘n 
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that we should be dull of soul indeed if we did not see in the 
present anniversary by far the most encouraging signs that 
have ever appeared in the political sky. The presence of so 
great an American army alone is in itself an inimitable means 
of mutual understanding. We have never asked for a definite 
end binding alliance between the two countries, for the simple 
reason that, though we may think it good, we do not think it 
necessary. It has never been forgotten in the United States 
that Washington’s last messaye to his people was a warning 
against entangling alliances. That tradition holds, and may 
last some time yet. The two nations are bound to work 
together perfectly in the future because their interests, which 
are the interests of all civilization, demand this. To under- 
stand each other we have only to avoid misunderstanding 
each other. Unfortunately in the past there were only too 
many causes of misunderstanding. Ignorance is bed enough, 
but misunderstanding superfluously cultivated is worse. Some 
time ago we published a review of a remarkable book by an 
American writer, Mr. Charles Altschul, in which he examined 
the elementary history-books of the United States and found 
that a large proportion of them had a distinct bias against 
Great Britain. The stupid policy of George IIL. and his 
obstinate Minister, Lord North, was represented, by impli- 
eation if not otherwise, as having the whole-hearted support 
of the British people. Thanks to the Whigs, that wes not 
true in the days of George IIL. himself, and it is still less true 
of the judgment of British posterity. Jt was an Englishman, 
not an American, after all, who wrote of the year 1776: 
* There happened to be on the English throne a German 
gentleman named George. Over in Virginia there was an 
English gentleman named Ceorge. Now the German George 
started in to deny the rights of the English George. Being an 
English gentleman of course he would yet stand that. 
went to war and defeated the Germag Geerge.” We may 
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So he | 


lament the tragedy of that war without lamenting its results. | 


There was great truth in what the American Ambassador in | 
much trouble for the Party. 


“London said rec nily, to the effect that the success of the 
American Colonists in their War of Independence was the 


origin of most of the wisdom with which Creat Britam has | 


since managed her Colonial possessions. Although the 


in a manner that almost passes belief the ethos of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. The moral, judicial, and political characteristics 
of Anglo-Saxondom have somehow been imprinted upon the 
extraordinary medley of races which in combination make up 
the American people. Julius Caesar used to classify the 


tribes he conquered according to their language, their institu. | 
It was a very wise system, and if we | 
' of the Party has tended to aggravate this paradox. 


tions, and their laws. 
apply it now we shall see that the case for classifying the 
American and British nations together is overwhelming. We 
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be safe in the keeping of the future. But all of us, both 
Americans and Englishmen, can do much in the meantime to 
hasten the day of virtual union. People talk much about a 
League of Nations, but while we pursue that idea let us not 
forget that the easiest League of Nations to found is the 
perfect co-operation of ourselves and the United States. If 
this be attained and secured, everything else that is good will 
follow. We might impose our example upon the world, not 
in the Germen way, but by means of honour, reasonableness, 
and good faith. It is infinitely more important that that 
example should spread than that a kind of super-federal 
world-State should be created to assume for a moment that 
such a thing is possible. No World-League could ever 
triumph over the cacoethes pugnand:, if that continues to 
exist In any nation after this war. Kven when the present 
horrors came, Great Britain and the United States could 
hardly be induced to go to war. That is the habit of military 
unwillingness we wish to see in Germany, and until she has it 
there will never really be peace. We have not space to deal 
now with the suggestions for cultivating mutual knowledge 
between Great Britain and the United States, but let us 
conclude by asking one question. We have heard that an 
elementary history-boek written with a view to discovering 
what was good rather than whet was bad in the Great Britain 
of the past is being prepared for American schools. Are we 
preparing for British schools a simple, readable history of the 
wonderful evolution of the United States ¢ 





THE FUTURE OF THE LABOUR PARTY. 
—s enlarged constitution of the Labour Party, which 

offers membership to those who earn their Living 
with their brains as well as to those who earn their living 
with their hands, has set the Party a problem which is not 
yet within range of solution. When the new constitution 
was announced we suggested that it contained the seeds of 
The Executive of the Labour 
Party have continued to talk buoyantly, as though all were 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and as though 
nothing but good could come from the new * brainy ” mem- 


American Colonists broke away from us, they have maintained bership of the Party, and of course from the votes of the 
| enfranchised women. 


But how far is all this dream really 
coming true? The fact is that the Labour Party already had 
too much of the “ brainy ” element as distinguished from the 
genuine working element. The Party has long been managed 
by a small group of professional Socialists, mostly members 
of the middle class, who have never done in their life a hand’s- 
turnof what is popularly regarded as “labour.” The machinery 
Persons 


' who know little or nothing about the machinery of the Labour 


speak the same language, we have the same political institu- | 
tions, and the law of America derives from that splendid | 
fount of common-sense which is to be found in the English | 


Common Law. Those who have professed to find to this very 


day the characteristic descendants of the Puritans in the | n . 
'say “alleged ” because the delegate of a particular Union 


Northern States of America, and the characteristic descend- 
ants of the English Cavaliers in the Southern States, have 


in the case of the Cavaliers. But no such discovery could 
have even a semblance of justification if the American nation 
had not adhered with wonderful fidelity to its Anglo-Saxon 
or gins, 


In a pamphlet published by the American Rights League, | 


Mr. Huntington Wilson, who was formerly Assistant Secretary | 


of State, has argued in favour of a formal alliance between our 
two countries. He points out that if there were an alliance 
the United States would no longer be exposed to the danger 
of having to vindicate alone the Monroe Doctrine in the face 
of a strong combination of enemies. The joint use of coaling- 
stations throughout the world could be arranged : 


* Our tenure in the distant Philippines, Hawaii, Alaske, Samoa, 
and Guam would be doubly guaranteed against challenge— far 
more than doubly guaranteed if the relative size and location of the 
British and American fleets be considered. Our paramount position 
in Panama and the zone of the Caribbean, with the protectorates 
and quasi-protectorates we are obliged to maintain there, would 
be far freer from possible anxieties. Indeed, it is not wnlikely 
that in a post-bellum adjustment of war debts Envland would have 
no objection to certain territorial readjustments to meke sovereignty 
conform more logically to responsibility, strategy, neighbourhood, 
and economic interest in that region. An Anglo-American alliance 
vould go far to consolidate the interest of the West in equality of 
opportunity and the ‘open door’ in China. The alliance would 
make even more unassailable the common position of all the English- 
speaking peoples in regard to any future immigration questions.” 


We are less in a hurry than Mr. Huntington Wilvon because 
we dread to spoil, by anticipating events, a case which will 





perhaps pursued their researches too fancifully—at all events | his Union. 


Party may be impressed by the millions of votes which are 
reported to have been cast in favour of this or that policy at a 
Labour Congress ; but these nullions of votes are only * card ” 
votes. A comparatively few people in a public hall dispense 
the votes of an innumerable army of alleged supporters. We 


always casts his vote one way or the other for the whole of 
It may happen, and of course it very often does 
happen, that there is a large minority in that Union; but in 
the voting of the Congresses there is no such thing as the 
representation of minorities. Even within a Union itself, 
long before the point is reached of voting by delegate at a 
Congress, it is not easy for a minority to get itself heard. A 
few officials will decide on the policy of the Union, and the 
only means the members im general have of resisting th: 
decision is by demanding a ballot.. Now working men are 
very much like the rest of their countrymen; they are not 
very good at manoeuvre; they are somewhat apathetic in 
polities ; and, in fine, it is generally too much bother for the 
private individual to incur all the trouble of trying to organize 
a forlorn hope against the leaders. 

Our own impression is thet throughout the land the feelings 
of the ordinary working man are being continually misrepre- 
sented. He is quite sound at heart about the war, and whether 
he has been called to the Colours, or is working in the factories, 
or has given his sons, he has behaved like a Trojan. He regards 
the acts and the creed of Germany as something altogether 
bestial, unclean, and intolerable, which must be removed 
from the world if decent people are (to feel again that they are 
breathing unpolluted air. But the strength of his feelings in 
this respeet does not appear, nor is it even dimly reflected, 
in the operations of the Labour Party in the Parliamentary 
constituencies. If one may judge from the tendencies, the 
effect of the enlarged constitution of the Labour Party will 
be that the more cumbrous and much larger apparatus will 
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give renewed opportunities to the professional Socialists, many 
of whom are half-hearted about the war and some of whom 
are actual Pacificists. If these tendencies are to be checked, 
there must be a split in the Party; and it seems to us that 
that split, in spite of many soothing assurances to the contrary, 
has already come. 

The New Statesman, which makes a particular study of 
Labour politics, was very angry last weck at what it regards 
as the general ignorance about the Labour Party. It said 
that the abandonment of the political truce, decided upon at 
the recent Congress, was not intended to be an attack on 
the eight Labour members of the present Government, but 
merely provided that in future seats at by-elections should 
not be allowed “to go by default.” It declared that there 
was no division in the Labour Party, such as is popularly 
imagined, “between Pacificists and pro-Allies.” “ The 
Labour Party has announced its war aims. It sticks to 
them, and it knows that nothing but victory can secure 
them.” That sounds very well, and if the familiar statement 
of the Labour Party on war aims were really accepted as a 
test of political faith in the Party there might be quite plain 
sailing for the Executive. But is that statement accepted 
as a test? Of course we may be—and according to the 
denunciations of the New Statesman we no doubt are— 
very ignorant persons; but the evidence of facts is open 
for all to read, and so far as we are able to read it, there 
seems to us to be quite an acute division between Pacificists 
and pro-Allies. Many men are being put forward as Labour 
candidates for the coming General Election who almost 
certainly would refuse to subscribe to the Labour Party’s 
statement of war aims. That statement, as we readily 
recognized at the time of its publication, was on the whole a 
valuable piece of work. The chief exception we had to take to it 
was that it showed an almost inhuman detachment about the 
interests of the wretched natives in Africa. It is really a 
distressing fact that a Party which concerns itself so closely 
with the elevation of the conditions of life should be in 
practice so indifferent to the conditions of life as they affect 
men of another colour and in other countries. One might 
almost imagine professional Socialists welcoming the strange 
anthropological and ethnological sham excuses for slavery 
which used to be current among Southerners of an extreme 
type in the American Civil War. The negro was plantigrade 
and curved as to the tibia. Cogent demonstration that he 
was destined to work for the arch-footed, straight-tibiaed 
Caucasian! He had a rete mucosum and a coloured pigment. 
Naturally he could not have a soul of the same colour as 
that of an Italian or a Spaniard, still less one like that of 
a flaxen-haired Saxon! In spite of its flabbiness about the 
natives now rescued from German rule,the Labour statement 
of war aims would be good enough as a provisional “ platform ” 
if only it were generally accepted. But look at the list of 
some of the new Labour candidates which was published 
lately in the Morning Post. We see the names of Mr. Roden 
Buxton, the Pacificist who was too much for the Central 
Hackney Liberal Association; Mr. Dunnico, an ex-Baptist 
minister who was fined for making false statements about the 
Army; Mr. Pethick Lawrence, a conscientious objector and 
the treasurer of the Union of Democratio Control; Mr. 
R. C. Wallhead, who was sentenced for sedition last January ; 
Mr. MacLean, who is now in prison, having been convicted 
of sedition; Mr. Kirkwood, who was deported from the Clyde ; 
Mr. Ewer, a Pacificist speaker; and other conscientious 
objectors like Mr. Scott Duckers, Mr. C. H. Norman, Mr. 
Brockway, and Mr. Clifford Allen. While such undesirables 
as these are putting themselves forward, or are being put 
forward, in the name of the Labour Party, an appeal is being 
made to America, as well as at home, for funds. Perhaps 
it is hoped that the American fountain which used to flow for 
the benefit of Ireland, and has now dried up, will be turned 
on again for the benefit of Labour candidates with nebulous or 
injurious opinions about the war. The appeal of Socialists to 
the capitaliats of the world to come forward with their 
donations makes an amusing picture. But let that pass. 

The only issue that really matters to those outside the 
Party is what the Labour Party is going to stand for in future. 
It is to be hoped that the eight Labour members of the 
Government will put upa strong defence against their detractors. 
They were perfectly right to join the Government, and since 
they have been members of it tl.ey have done splendid work. 
Those who try to make their position less easy—and that 
is the effect of most of the recent intrigues and of the selection 
of many of the new Parliamentary candidates—are working 
not to win the war but to lose it. If the Labour Ministers 
will not merely defend themselves, but will resort to the 





true principle of defence and make counter-attacks, we 
believe that they will be astonished by the amount of support 
which is waiting for them in the background. This will 
quickly attach itself to really strong and definite leadershiy. 
There is o need in the world for faint-heartedness or dis- 
couragement. The signs are all good. Mr. Clynes, who 
has played a particularly useful part in the war, was returned 
at the head of the new Executive of the Party. Nevertheless, 
several Labour members blow hot and cold in their public 
speeches according to the changing circumstances, and 
seem to be far too much affected by their immediate environ- 
ment. If those who believe that the only hope for the peace 
of the world is to beat the Germans thoroughly will say so 
boldly, if they will unfurl their banners and call on wtihing 
men who agree with them to rally to their side, they will 
have a tremendous success. It may be, as is said in Liberal 
and Socialist newspapers, that the movement to create 
a new’ Trade Union Party, which was originated by Mr. 
Havelock Wilson, is quite insignificant in numbers. Bui 
it is by no means insignificant in any other respect. Mr. 
Havelock Wilson’s unfaltering principles are just what the 
vast majority of working men have been longing for. Any 
one who doubts that ought to have heard the welcome accorded 
to Mr. G. H. Roberts, the Minister of Labour, when he 
attended the dinner given by the President of the Merchant 
Seamen’s League last Saturday. Mr. Roberts said un- 
equivocally that he wanted the Labour movement to 
dissociate itself from “any suspicion of internationalism.” 
He was ready to join with the merchant seamen in determining 
that they would never enter into trade relations with Germany 
until she had expiated her crimes, or been compelled to 
acknowledge defeat in the sight of the world, or had, after 
years of purging, proved her right to be admitted to the 
society of decent men. The fact that the Minister of Labour 
should have seized such an occasion to make such a plaia 
statement was of the very first importance. He showed, 
himself a man of conviction and courage. 





INDEFENSIBLE WASTE. 

Aa of the extremely valuable Reports of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure was 

issued this week. It deals, in the first instance, with the 
waste incurred over National Shipyards; it also devotes 
considerable space to the operations of the Oftice of Works, 
especially in connexion with the ploughing up of Richmond. 
Park. The first of these questions is one which has frequently 
been dealt with in the Spectator. Last autumn we pointed 
out the mistake which the Government had made in 
establishing National Shipyards instead of utilizing to the 
full the private yards already in existence, which then, as 
now, were clamouring for more labour and for more materials. 
We returned to the subject again and again, showing thai 
the policy adopted must produce delay in dealing with the 
essential purpose which ought to be kept in view; namely, 
the rapid provision of new shipping to meet submarine 
destruction. To every one outside certain Government 
Departments it was indeed sufficiently obvious that, botii 
from the point of view of rapidity of construction and from 
the point of view of financial economy, it was better to 
utilize the existing private yards to the full rather than to 
set to work to create new ones. To take a homely parallel, 
the policy of the Government in constructing new yards 
at enormous cost of money, labour, and material, instead 
of securing the output which existing yards were ready to yield, 
is exactly analogous to the case of a farmer—if such could 
be found—who, when his harvest was ripe, were to divert 
his staff of labour from cutting corn to ploughing new fields. 
What the ultimate reason may have been for this official 
policy, which every non-official person condemned, it is 
impossible to say with certainty, but there are grounds for 
suspecting that it is part of the desire for universal State 
Socialism and for the expansion of the bureaucracy which 
has underlain so many of the acts of the present Government. 
The excuse given was that if the Government constructed 
new yards in a non-industrial district, they would be able to 
use ste prisoners both for the work of constructing 
the yards, and subsequently of building ships, whereas popular 
hostility would prevent the employment of such labour 
in existing shipbuilding districts. The Report now published 
by the National Expenditure Committee shows that after 
an enormous amount of money had been spent on this scheme 
of National Shipyards, the Government came to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible to use German labour, and 
in substance the scheme has been abandoned. Meanwhile 
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he ouk of private shineweem has ewe ddeued the teu 
of new tonnage has been checked, and to that extent the 
German submarine campaign has been made more serious. 

A few words must be said about the special case of the 
Chepstow yard, to which Lord Inchcape called attention 
in the Times of March 25th last. A company with which 
he was connected set to work at the end of 1915 to establish 
a new and up-to-date shipbuilding yard at Chepstow, on the 
Wye. Over £600,000 of capital was provided, and quiet but 
rapid progress was made. The land was secured on economical 
terms, workmen’s houses were planned on the lines of a garden 
city, the construction of new ships was well in hand, and 
the scheme gencrally was progressing most favourably. 
Suddenly in August, 1917, the Government stepped in and, 
without giving any reason, took over this excellent picce 
of private enterprise and converted it into a Government 
shipyard. There is no evidence that the nation has gained 
anything whatever by this step. The Committee, after 
reviewing many of the circumstances, conclude with the 
judgment that “no justification remains for taking over 
the property of the Standard Shipbuilding Company at 
Chepstow.” The full measure of the loss incurred by the 
Government in their attempt to establish this and other 
National Yards cannot yet be set out, but the expenditure 
is close upon £4,000,000, and there is no means of knowing 
how much of that can be recovered. The Committee, in 
language that is not in the least too strong, condemn the 
Treasury for having permitted such a scheme to be undertaken 
without some preliminary estimate of the cost to be incurred. 

One characteristic touch in connexion with the scheme 
of National Shipyards is that the duty of selecting sites 
and making plans was entrusted to a sub-Department presided 
over, not by a shipbuilder, nor even by a naval officer ora 
shipowner, but by General Collard, whose previous experience 
was that of a railway engineer in Nigeria. When it is 
remenibered that shipbuilding is one of the most typical 
of British industries—-an industry in which we have surpassed 
the whole world—and that this industry has been built 
up entirely by private enterprise, one can appreciate the 
character of the blunder made in the assumption that private 
enterprise was no longer capable of carrying on the industry, 
and that its future control must be entrusted to a bureaucratic 
Committee composed largely of soldiers. 

As regards the operations of the Office of Works, one of 
the points to which the Select Committee call attention is 
the large expenditure incurred in providing new Government 
offices and furniture for them. Part of the very high cost 
ef building temporary offices is due to the pressure placed 
upon the Office of Works to build them with great rapidity. 
For example, the Office of Works received orders to put up a 
small building in the garden of No. 10 Downing Street for 
the use of the Prime Minister’s secretaries, and to complete 
the work in seven days. This necessitated work being carried 
on night and day. As the Committee very sanely remark, 
“a few extra days might have been given for its completion ”’ 
Among samples of heavy expenditure on furniture is the 
purchase of pedestal tables at a cost of from £10 to £13 each 
for various public Departments. The Employment Exchanges 
Department, which is one of the most extravagant of all 
the Departments of recent creation, is even now “demanding 
that the Office of Works should build some two hundred 
new Employment Exchanges or adapt existing ones. Yet 
past experience shows how quickly, with a shifting population, 
plans for the erection of Employment Exchange offices may 
become out of date. The Report quotes cases where this 
Department has acquired sites at the cost of several thousand 
pounds and within a year or two abandoned its designs. 
The sites still remain the property of the Government, and 
are unsaleable. 

Another point in connexion with the Office of Works is 
the somewhat theatrical action of Sir Alfred Mond in ploughing 
up portions of Richmond Park and Bushey Park. This 
action was doubtless intended to serve as ane xample to the 
country, and it may be admitted as a general proposition 
that in such a crisis as that through which the nation is 
passing a Government Department is justified in spending 
money to set a good nee to private individuals. But 
a Department which starts upon this form of propaganda 
ought clearly to take care that the example it sets is a good 
one. We are all agreed that ihe country needed, and perhaps 
still needs, a greater proportion of arable land; but equally 
all persons who know anything about agriculture are agreed 
that it is folly to plough up old pasture unless there is a con- 
siderable probability that the yield to be obtained will justify 
the expenditure as compared with the results that can be 
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secured by more intensive tillage of land already under the 
plough. Readers who will carry their minds back to Sir 
Alfred Mond’s experiment will recollect that practically all 
the agriculturists whose opinion was worth having condemned 
the ploughing up both of Richmond Park pee of Bushey 
Park as an unjustifiable experiment. The Committee on 
National Expenditure now report on the financial results. 
In the case of the seventy-five acres ploughed at Richmond 
Park and sown with oats, the total net loss, estimating rent 
at £1 per acre, is £571 15s. The Bushey Park figures are 
slightly more satisfactory. There the net loss on seventy- 
nine acres is estimated at £90. 

The operations of the Ministry of Food have been dealt 
with so fully in earlier Reports of the Select Committee that 
there is no reason to refer to them again here, except to note 
that the Committee in this Report point out that part of the 
losses which have in some cases been debited to the Ministry 
of Food ought more properly to be debited to the Ministry 
of Blockade. The latter Ministry, in its necessary work 
of restricting enemy supplies, is compelled to buy certain 
foodstuffs, which it hopes to sell again through the Ministry 
of Food. The loss incurred ought in some cases, at any rate, 
to be debited to the cost of blockade. In connexion also 
with the Ministry of Food the Committee make the signifi- 
cantly brief recommendation that “the functions of the 
Ministry of Food in relation to those of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries should be more clearly defined.” People 
who are at all behind the scenes will understand what this 
means. It means that these two Departments, like almost 
all the other Departments of the Government, are constantly 
competing with one another for exclusive control of certain 
border functions. A large part of the time which Government 
Departments ought to devote to public work is habitually 
spent upon this private warfare. 











THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
YHARING Cross to Bagdad” is the prophetic title of a most 
persuasive pamphlet on the Channel Tunnel published 
last autumn by the Daily Chronicle.* The political, commercial, 
social, financial, engineering, and military aspects of this splendid 
project are all severally considered by an Anglo-French panel of 
eminent men, who speak with expert authority. That conservative 
sentiment and a timid ‘* Don’t-tempt-Providence ” insularity should 
have stood between us and this great adventure for nearly half-a- 
century is a national calamity and a reproach to our national enter- 
prise and imagination. Indolently or faint-heartedly to boggle at it 
any longer would be to sin against the light—wantonly to shut 
ourselves off from half the benefits of an Allied victory, both moral 
and material. Not lightly or inadvisedly is the undertaking 
described as “‘ A Great Inter-Allied Reconstruction Scheme.” ‘‘ The 
construction of the Channel Tunnel after the war will be a monument 
to the victorious co-operation of all that is free in the world, and a 
guarantee that our liberties wili never fall into such jeopardy 
again.” 

But the Channel Tunnel is only an incident, albeit an important 
one, on the great world’s highway from Dover to the Persian Gulf. 
And why should the new line end at Dover? Why not bring 
America to Europe by means of another Channel Tunnel—to 
Ireland ? Incidentally such connexion might even bring [reland 
to England—or a good deal nearer than she is, in goodwill, in under- 
standing and politically, as well as in time. The great material 
benefits that would result to both islands are so clear as to need no 
labouring. Belfast to Baghdad in a through carriage, with vour 
grip on the rack above you all the way, a through ticket, and no 
changes ! 

Then what architectural opportunities, if it be agreed that such 
stupendous feats of engineering should be worthily embellished ! 
What a string whereon to thread our great war monuments—the 
whole being the grandest memorial to the joint cause and joint 
triumph of the Allies that the wit of man could offer. Tunnelling 
means excavation, and excavation wili mean millions of tons of 
* spoil’ to be got rid of and dumped somewhere. In the case of the 
Anglo-French tunnel the “ spoil” wiil be pure chalk. Why should 
not this by-product of the enterprise be disposed of monumentilly, 
instead of being dumped haphazard in disfiguring scattered heaps 
around the tunnel mouth ? Why not run it up funicular inclines and 
tip it to form two vast white cones, one crowning the cliffs of 
England, the other those of cease ger. memorials of our 
common tasks and interests, military, social, political, and economic ? 
They could be crowned, if you please, with some heroic sculptural or 
architectural feature, each nation dedicating its monument to the 

* Charing Cross to Bagdad: a Great Iiter- Allied Reconstruetion Scheme, Londor 
Daily Chronicle Office, [5s, net.J 
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prowess and stcadfastness of the other. What landmarks from the 
sea! “ The gate-picrs of the Channcl.”” ‘Then bridges and viaducts 
and tunnel cntrances—what opportunities these would give for 
solid, sober, monumental magnificence. 

The hotly debated question of the Charing Cross Bridge and the 
removal of the station across the river to the Surrey side is canvassed 
as incidental to the scheme. Here again are great architectural 
opportunities—but Messrs. Niven and Davison have sadly squan- 
dered them in their projet set forth in colour on the cover. It is of 
that meagre, banal sort of architecture which has been so well 
branded as l'art administratif—the dreary formality and tedious 
triviality of Third Empire Paris, the stock-in-trade of Baron 
Haussmann, that high-priest of decorous dead-alive monotony. We 
shali be in no mood for anything flippantly flamboyant or ponderously 
mausolean—but it is to be hoped that the post-bellum period will 
not find its true expression in anything so uninspiring as_ this 
* Architecture of Exhaustion.” 

Such extracts as the following should serve to fire the imagination 
and stir the will of the most insular Little Englander :— 

* Our train to Bagdad will ren Eastward, across the Ticino, over 
the Northern Italian Plain, a land which has given even more than 
the plain of Flanders to a civilisation, and which European 
militarism has ravaged hardly less. There is the tradition of 
freedom in every city we pass. Milan, Brescia, Verona, Padua—in 
the 12th century they fought for free cities in Europe, in the 
19th for free nations, in the 20th for a free world, and each time 
their adversary has been a German Emperor from beyond the Alps. 
Between Brescia and Verona our railwey skirts the southern shore 


of Lake Garda, and crosses the Mincio at Peschiera, which served | 


Austria as a fortress and Arthur Hugh Clough as an inspiration 
against despair.” 

**For the last half-century the whole development of communica- 
tions in the Hapsburg provinces south of the Drave has been for the 
benefit of the interior, and not of these provinces themselves. 
Costly railways have been built from north to south, to link Austrian 
manufactories and Hungarian corn-lands with the sea ; but Slovenia, 
Croatia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, with their homogencous population and 
unity of economic life, remain practically isolated by railway just 
as they are isolated by political régime. The railway policy, in 
fact, is a political manceuvre. The tariffs and time-tables are 
manipulated to make goods or passengers travelling, say, from 
Sarajevo to Agram, go round by Budapest. Direct communiea- 
tion between two local centres is dreaded as a stimulus to the 
Jugoslav national idea.” 

** Belgrade will be the third port on our route-—a river port where 
vessels of two thousand tons will call if the schemes now under 
consideration in Central Europe are carried out, and the waterways 
of the Rhine, Elbe, Oder, and Vistula are linked with the Danubian 
system by ship-canels. The realisation of this programme depends 
on the state of Europe after the war. It is threatened even more by 
poverty of goodwill than by scarcity of capital, but its achievement 
would be a benefit to the trade of Europe as a whole.” 

‘**Many of the objections, which were seriously advanced, now 
appear futile in the clear light which the war has thrown on Naval 
and Military actualities. The failure to construct a tunnel has proved 
a gross Naval and Military disadvantage at the greatest crisis in 
our history, and few would now be found to assert that if it had been 
available for the passage of troops and munitions in August, 1914, 
it would nothave saved enormous expenditure and afforded most 
important assistance to all the military operations in the Western 
theatre of war. Through communications from the great munition 
centres to the railhoads in Franco and Belgium would have been 
invaluable, while to the Navy relicf from much of the continuous 
escort and transport work which has strained its resources, and is 
now making drafts on our reduced tonnage, would havo been 
welcome. As evidence steadily accumulated that Germany was 
preparing for a war for the domination of Europe, and that France, 
who could not be left to bear the brunt of German aggression alone, 
was to be the first victim, some of the objectors must have bitterly 
regretted that the tunncl had not been constructed,” 

* These and other reflections come too late. A great mistake of 
policy can rarely be redeemed ; but the inevitable effect has been 
to present the tunnel project in » new light, and in the irony of 
events it has proved that while Military objections determined tho 
decision of the Government, Military needs have demonstrated tho 
magnitude of the error.”’ 

* The insular position of Great Britain has passed away, and her 
connection with the affairs of the Continent must become more 
intimate after a war in which she has exercised a determining 
influence. A direct link with the great railway systems of the world 
will become essential.” 

“If our Allies really desire it, we have a powerful means, not 
certainly of curing our wounds with the wave of a wand, but of re- 
lieving them, of restoring our strength, of resisting our rivals, of 
consolidating the fruit of victory, of affirming our union. This 
means is the tunnel.” 

‘Perhaps one has not sufiiciontly considered how the tunnel 
would have expedited the co-ordination of the efforts of the Allies. 
The Straits havo been en obstacle to the rapid organisation of the 
‘unity of action on a united front.” One must admit thet the 
tunnel under the Channel would have effected much sooner the 
collaboration between the General Staffs of the Allies. One under- 
stands now the famous phrase of Von Moltke: ‘The tunnel ought 
to be opposed because it could not be used to attack Englond, and, 
in case of conflict with Germany, it would be fatal to the latter.” ” 

“The war has taught us, es nothing else, 1 think, the value of 
railways. It is easy to imagine how trade would develop if the 
English system were an integral part of the Continental, thanks to 
she sub wrvrine railway.” 
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“We shall be pardoned in thinking that the tunnel. so desirable 
for France, will be infinitely more profitable for the United King- 
dom. Probably tho English market will become the pivot of com- 
mercial activity of Europe and of the world. In the West, England 
will be the advanced sentinel of the Old Continent towards the 
New World, and, towards the Kast, the magnet for the commercial 
activity of Europo and the Orient.” 





LORD'S IN WAR TIME, 
T moments it was almost possible to imagine it was not war 
time. The turf had its traditional smoothness and green- 
ness. Observers who, in the usual numbers, critically inspected the 
pitch reported that it was hopeless. But was there ever a time 
when observers were satisfied with the pitch 2? The usual sparrows 
hunted for insects careless of a ball that might come spinning along 
the carpet, or be shot throvgh the air into the hands of an adroit 
fieldsman—or just miss them and be chased by an ignominious 
longstop to the boundary. Hot sunshine poured down upon ten 
thousand spectators, as on the ideal gala day at Lord’s; there was 
a crowd in the Pavilion, and a scramble for lunch and tea at the 
buffet outside, the scene of such scuffles for many happy years. 
There was the right sprinkling of muslin frocks and gay patazols, 
and of knowing urchins in grey flannels and club colours who 
instruct fathers and uncles in the points of the game. And when 
that dramatic moment arrived, and the file of white figures came 
from the Pavilion to take up their respective positions in the field, 
followed by two famous bats who were to make, or not make, their 
century cach, the usual cheers broke out, and when they had 
subsided there was the usvel hush as the expectant crowd settled 
down to that enjoyment which is not less intense because so decorous. 
Incidentelly it may be remarked that the decorum, in the circum- 
stances, was somewhat of a surprise. The match being one between 
England and the Dominions, the latter consisting chiefly of Aus- 
tralians, it was to be expected that Colonial exuborance would have 
triumphed handsomely over etiquette. But decorum had its way. 
There were no long-drawn “coo-ecs,”’ no partisan shouts, no caustic 
pleasantries such as one associates with the friendly critics from 
overscas. When Docker flashed dramatically into the game with 
his lightning balls that caused one after another of England's 
famous bats to stand like “ Ole Bill” asking ‘“‘ Where did that 
one go?” the Dominions gave no more than their share of hand- 
clapping. The men from overseas in khaki, or the pathetic blue of 
the hospitals, looked on, smiled satirically or encouragingly from 
under their slouch hats, commented in low voices, and when 
England was all out for 98 lounged off with the rest of the crowd. 
There was little in the game itself to dispel the illusion that we 
were not at war, England had out a “ star” team, but it did not 
scintillate more then any two teams brought together for a county 
match, The Dominions team was almost an unknown quantity 
save for such names as Macartney and Kelleway; but a Dominions 
team in the nature of things is always, save to the inner ring of 
experts, an unknown quantity. Only one of the players announced 
did not appear, but such incidents have been known to occur in 
pre-war days, and it was not necessary for any one to speculate 
whether he had been detained “ somewhere in France,” and by 
so doing to hear for an instant the guns of France from the playing- 
field of Lord’s. The game was played with zest. There was none 
of the slackness which has been known to characterize charity 
performances. The Dominions went in first, and as Kelleway and 
Macartney made their stand memory went back to the famous 
fights between the Mother Country and Australia when “ Plum” 
Warner—there he is now, out in the field against his old rival 
Macartney, wearing the famous Harlequin cap —took out his team 
and brought back the “ashes.” The Dominions game was full of 
interest, though not perhaps in any way startling. In the absence 
of Fender, the brunt of the bowling fell to Kirk, who in the stress 
of his work as a “Sergeant-Instructor” has not lost his form with 
the ball. He kept up his reputation and took seven wickets, and 
the Dominions were out for 165. It was when England with its 
galaxy of favourites—even the etiquette of Lord’s could not suppress 
obvious pride in the names as the list was read: Pry and Warner, 
Gillingham, affectionately dubbed “the Parson,” Hardinge and 
Humphreys and Hendren—took the bat that the surprise came. 
By the uninitiated cricket is voted dull, To the initiated its surprises 
are many. Who does not know the county match where the stars 
splutter out and the game is won by some inconspicuous member 
ofthe “taii” ! But this surprise was that of the unknown quantity. 
The Dominions were strong in their bowling, and mightiest of all 
was Docker, who with a run of some twenty-two yards and a swing 
of the right arm sent down a devastating ball that worked havoc 
with his opponents. The ten thousand onlookers were hushed to 
an electric silence. Three heroes out fora duck! Every ball that 
was sent glinting down the pitch from the stalwart Colonial waa 
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watched with breathless intensity, and an audible sigh of relief 
came from the huge crowd when it flew by or over the further 
wicket with nobody the worse, except perhaps the wicketkeeper, 
who wrung his fingers. Valiant efforts were made by England, 
but with little result. ‘‘The Parson” had mighty intentions, as 
witness those three great sweeps round to leg which were meant 
for boundaries, and succeeded only in missing the ball and sending 
the batsman swirling round like a teetotum. But he secured only 
six runs in the total. Fry, taking his catastrophes smilingly, as 
might have been anticipated, contrived to better this by four. It 
was “ Plum” Warner who made the stand, imperturbable as ever, 
who scored off Macartney with comparative ease, and even received 
Docker’s lightning with such equanimity that we began to think 
it was playable after all. McIver, wary and painstaking, ably 
supported him, and put 17 on to the score. It was when Warner 
was joined by a slim youth whose name was strange to the outer 
ring, but who, asseverated an excited voice from the back benches, 
* got 203 for his school the other day,” that it looked as if England 
might make a big stand. But Stevens, the newcomer, who quickly 
won our admiration, though he made a brilliant innings, could not 
contrive also to make it long, and fell to Barbour for 18. The 
“tail”? was slaughtered quickly and painlessly, and England was 
all out for 98. It was the day of the Dominions, but yet no one 
“coo-eed””! 

There were moments, as has been said, when it was possible 
to forget that it was war cricket, but the moments were few. The 
reminders to the contrary were numerous, and many of them 
too obvious. There was the hospital blue in the Pavilion, in 
those reserved balconies, and sprinkled among the crowd in all 
directions. Khaki was prevalent, and that in only too many cases 
marked with the blue band. Special constables, wearing the 
star of long service, patrolled the green. A band played, thus 
accentuating the fact that the match was for charity—for whoever 
heard of a test match at Lord’s being accompanied by a band! 
It was provided, no doubt, with the best intentions, but in truth 
we somewhat resented it. When “Plum” was facing Docker 
it seemed sacrilege to hear ‘* The Merry Widow ” waltz on a band. 
Only one scoring-board was working. The other, shuttered ard 
eyeless, was a mute reminder of happier days. And even the 
working one seemed out of practice, and the unwonted sight was 
witnessed of spectators trespassing on the green to study figures 
that seemed to have no connexion with those on the match-cards. 
The demoralization of the scoring-board was noticed even by the 
stars in their courses, and ** Plum” Warner was moved to disturb 
the “ gentlemanly ” calm of Lord’s and to call out his own score 
to the god in the machine. ‘“ No. 1—16!" came a voice froin 
the distant pitch—could anything have reminded us more pointedly 
of the changed times ? 

But in truth it was only necessary to glance down the scoring- 
eard to know that England was at war. Oaly one name, and that 
the “Parson,” had not a neval or military prefix—Kelleway is a 
Lieutenant; so a!so is theredoubtable Docker. Hardinge is a sergeant- 
major ; Humphreys, an A.B.; Yeoman, who carried his bat for 22, is 
a Staff Q.ALS. Privates, gunners, corporals, sergeants, Lieutenants, 
Captains, Majors, Commanders—such is the list of players for 
a game at Lord’s in the summer of 1918. As we read it we seem 
to see beyond the smooth turf, and the group of white figures, 
and the still crowds where the “ great game” is being played, to 
those fields in France and Flanders, in Italy and in Mesopotamir, 
and the spaces of the seas where the greater and ghastly game 
is being played in which many of these men have played and will 
play again, and in which many also who wielded bat or ball at 
Lord’s have played their last ball and closed a noble innings. 

E. B. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——_—j—_—— 
{Letlers of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] 
THE LATE LORD CROMER. 

{To THe Epiror or tHE ‘ Spectrator.’’) 
Strn,—Obviously the right to vindicate my father’s character rests 
primarily with me. But surely it is not justly assailable by 
ignorant or ill-intentioned criticism. My father’s public services 
and record speak for themselves. Your correspondents have 
chivalrously spoken as well. To them, as also to Mr. Edmund Gosse 
and Lord Esher, I desire to express my sincere gratitude. To the 
weight of their influential testimony is added that of your reviewer, 
who, with a few masterly strokes, has corrected a wrong per- 
spective. He has also exhorted the writer of Eminent Victorians to 
cultivate “ detachment from personal and party prejudices and 
a sense of responsibility for the truth in his historical portraits.” 
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He has thereby rendered a service which will be hailed by the 

many who refuse to accept as a qualified biographer one wh 

avowedly does not proceed by “ the direct method of scrupuloiis 

narration.’’ (The italics are mine.) After the expression of thes 

thanks, there is no need for my further encroachment on the 

hospitality of your columns.—I am, Sir, &c., Cromer. 
36 Wimpole Street, W. 1. 





(To Tat Eptror or tHe “ Spzcraron.’’] 

Sir,—I have not yet had the good fortune to read the work ina 
which Mr. Lytton Strachey deals with “‘ Eminent Victorians,” but 
the extract quoted in the letter addressed to you by Major M. 
Baring, published in your issue of June 22nd, appears to me 
sufficient to justify the rising in arms ofeall those who had the 
privilege of an intimate acquaintance with the subject of those 
remarks. Seldom, I conceive, has the public been offered a more 
erroneous sketch of character, or one which indicates more deci- 
sively, not only a total lack of appreciation, but an even amazing 
degree of ignorance of the personal and mental traits of the man 
whom that sketch purports to represent. 

I do not propose to touch upon more than one of the several mis- 
statements which Mr. Lytton Strachey has put forward with so 
striking an air of confidence. Major Baring’s brief but energetic 
comments afford for the moment a sufficient reply to these. But 
I would ask your permission to say a few words in regard to the 
passage in which Mr. Strachey writes of Lord Cromer that “ the 
East meant very little to him; he took no interest in it.” 

We are necessarily led to believe that Mr. Strachey had not 
prepared himself for his task by a careful perusal of Lord 
Cromer’s work on Modern Egypt, which is in itself a complete 
refutation of this unfounded charge. From beginning to end, 
Modern Egypt is replete with knowledge and wisdom as to Eastern 
matters, to a degree which can only be attained by many years of 
deep and sympathetic study. This remark applies more especially 
to the masterly chapters dealing with “ The Dwellers in the Nils 
Valley.’”’ I venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
the principles and observations contained in that work were 
accepted as conclusive by all qualified to form an opinion as to 
Eastern administration and characteristics; whilst—and this is no 
small testimony—the Egyptians themselves recognized Lord 
Cromer’s judgments as both true in substance and friendly in 
expression. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Lord Cromer’s interest in te 
East was absorbing and universal. No trifle in any way indicative 
of Oriental views, usages, or habits of thought was indifferent ts 
him. The Agency doors were open to Egyptians of every class, 
from the poorest fellah, distressed about a stolen cow, to the Grand 
Kadi, anxious to discuss some point in the administration of the 
Moslem law. Taking a real pleasure in getting as near as possible 
to the inner mind of the people, both from his personal interest 
in the study and for his guidance in administrative measures, le 
would pass hours in discussing with any Egyptian of intelligencs 
questions of taxation, religion, education, or any of the thousand 
details of native life. Even when most heavily occupied in political 
concerns, he found time to see these troops of visitors, and thereby 
he obtained a twofold reward : the complete confidence of the 
people, and an almost unrivalled knowledge of their views, aspira- 
tions, and idiosyncrasies. 

Lord Cromer’s Eastern knowledge was not derived only from 
these personal relations. He occupied himself largely with the 
researches of others in the same field, and his library contained 
all the authoritative works on the history, religions, and admini-- 
tration of the Near East and of India. These were the subject of 
his constant study, and many were the letters which he exchanged 
with his life-long friend, the late Sir Alfred Lyall, on some of the 
phases of Eastern thought and practice, as to which the latter was 
so supreme an expart. As one of the first principles of Lord 
Cromer’s administration in Egypt was the avoidance of any step 
which might be jarring to Moslem feeling, he had devoted much 
time and care to the comprehension of the tenets of Islam ia all 
its bearings, and I do not think that an instance can be mentioued 
in which his action, in this most important respect, could be mis- 
interpreted by the Mohammedan public. 

There is one other kindred point as to which I would say a 
word, although Mr. Strachey does not specifically refer to it in the 
extract before me. Lord Cromer was constantly charged by hostile 
critics with harshness, brusquerie, and impatience in his social 
and official relations. The stories to this efiect were grossly exag- 
gerated, but there was at times a foundation of truth for them. 








During his tenure of office in Egypt every moment was of value, 
and he had none to waste. He did not “ suffer gladly ” cranks or 
faddists; he expected that his European visitors generally should 
have something to say, say it, and take their leave. But in his 
dealings with his Eastern visitors no such charge could be made. 
He was aware that if anything was to be achieved, beyond the 
exchange of empty compliments, time must not be spared, and the 
numerous apparently irrelevant tangents to which the real issue 
gave rise must not be discouraged. He sympathized keenly with 
the past history which had largely contributed to make this an 
essential feature of the conversation of an Egyptian with a man 
in power. Hence his manner with these was invariably genial and 
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courteous, displaying no sign of impatience even when, as sometimes 
happened, his European prejudices as to forms of conversation 
were somewhat highly tried; and this manner was in no way 
affected or assumed, for—in despite of Mr. Strachey’s dictum— 
Lord Cromer felt a deep interest both in the men themselves and 
in what they had to say. 

Major Baring alludes to Lord Cromer’s study of Turkish. He 
did, in fact, acquire a considerable proficiency in that language 
during his earlier years in Egypt, when Turks bore an important 
part in the administration of the country, and he did so the more 
readily as he had a well-deserved respect for the better side of their 
ability for vigorous provincial government. He was only pre- 
vented by lack of time, and the labour involved in overcoming 
the grammatical difficulties, from equipping himself with the 
Arabic language also.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Bovyte. 

Ambleside. 





“EMINENT VICTORIANS.” 
(To rHe Eprror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 

Sm,—I think that readers of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Eminent 
Victorians would do well to bear in mind that Arthur Hugh 
Clough gave time, strength, and money to try to rouse an inert 
British public to a realization of the fact that Florence Nightin- 
gale must be supported at all costs. In doing this he injured his 
health so seriously that when severe illness attacked him he was 
unable to ‘withstand it, and died at the age of forty-two. This 
surely is not a subject for cheap caricature such as Mr. Strachey’s 
remarks about “ brown-paper parcels.” Still less suitable is 
Clough’s noble and unwearying search after truth, which might 
well be a matter for inspiration rather than ridicule.—I am, Sir, 
&e., A Srxcere Apmirer or A. H. Ciovan. 





DANTE’S “CURATOR ORBIS.” 

[To Tue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] —_ 
Sir,—It seems strange that advocates of a League of Nations 
should have overlooked the light upon their theme which issues 
from a land that is a fountain of facts and ideals regarding real 
world-power. Dante’s little work on the nature of true Empire 
(his De Monarchia) alone contains a_ startling ideal which 
illumines, by dint of his‘experience as well as his inght, dark 
places and large gaps in schemes hitherto outlined. Limits of 
space forbid more than allusion to that warp of “ imagination all 
compact ** (I mean the Commedia) into which Dante has woven 
his hopes and fears of an “Emperor to come ”’—Curator Orbis, 
as the De Monarchia sums this ideal—One that shall take charge 
of the world. 

I note as a curiosity of literature that both in the Inferno and 
Paradiso this Vision of Heaven’s Hound and Hell’s Beast is laid 
in the scenes, 

“Che Tagliamento ed Adice richiude. 


Tra le fontane di Brenta e di Piave. 


E dove Sile e Cagnan s’accompagna,” 
where to-day his words are coming true, 
“ Questi la caccer& per ogni villa, &c.” 
Dante could well afford to say— 
“*Taci e lascia volger gli anni’!” 

Readers of lighter but delightful literature will recall this 
corner of Italy as the shadow-land of Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s 
haunting stories in his Little Novels. With Dante as with him 
it was terra prava—then and long after a nest of dark crimes and 
yet the breeding-ground of ethereal nestlings. I write to insist 
on this aspect of the Italian genius and its contribution to a 
League of Nations. Italy has been indeed prolific in “ political” 
ofispring—the Ancient and the Mediaeval Empire, the Roman 
Church, and many visions, from the De Monarchia to those of De 
Maistre and Mazzini. 

But one mark distinguishes the De Monarchia among them all. 
Like the Commedia, “al quale ha posto mano e cielo e terra,” 
Earth as well as heaven has put her hand to it. Although it 
soars, it never loses sight of the actual world. It conceives “ one 
goal of the entire civilization of the human race,” but it ignores 
a Golden Age, and is bent on “enlightening the discernment of 
those who walk through the streets like blind men, fancying that 
those things which are really in front of them are behind them.” 
By ‘‘ Empire,” his word for world-power, Dante understood such an 
integration of the constituent States through the “ Executive 
Heads ” (teste Lord Grey of Fallodon), as should yield the supreme 
executive military control as well as independent deliberation. 
That is his path towards a world-peace. He is quite clear that 
his Monarcha must be arbiter mundi in fact if he is to wield the 
moral forces that make for concord between nations. And he 





brings cogent cause to show that such a Supreme Executive, once 


constituted by consent of the leading Powers, would be in a position 
to face, not merely any fee, but the subtler temptation to self- 
abuse,—or an “ Unholy Alliance.” 

Dante’s tcheme of a Super-State is drawn in silver-point, 
whereas Machiavelli, the Devil’s Advocate, whom the enemy call 
izto court, has etched his Single-State in their acid. But Dante’s 


light on the League of Nations is twofold: it searches earth from 


the heights. To borrow a line from Sordello:— 
“This Human clear, as that Divine concealed— 
What utter need! ” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Vicarage, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


S. Upny. 





“THOUGHTS ABOUT IRELAND.” 
(To tHe Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—In the course of your admirable article entitled “ Thoughts 
about Ireland” in the issue of June 22nd you suggest the need 
for propagandists in this country to lighten our darkness about 
English aims in the present war. Permit an old resident to say 
that the masters of Ireland would punish any one attending the 
meetings of such propagandists, by the boycott, if not by actual 
violence. Acts, not words, are wanted here. We understand acts, 
and have been surfeited with words. We would like to see it 
demonstrated that England is strong enough to punish her foes, 
and safeguard her friends. The Sinn Fein rulers of this country 
can do both, as we see every day. We would like to see Conscrip- 
tion fairly enforced, instead of another toll being taken from the 
devoted and fast dwindling band of loyal Irishmen, while rebels 
are left undisturbed to coin money out of the war. We would 
like to see corporate hotles of rebels, whether ecclesiastical or 
lay, who draw grants from the Imperial Exchequer, deprived of 
those grants until they come to their senses. And the money 
thus saved might be devoted to the benefit of the soldiers who 
have “made Ireland safe” for the capers of such rebels, We 
would like to see well-known Loyalists, with sons at the tront, 
able to get petrol to transact their business, and Sinn Fein 
enemies deprived of the same, when wanted to raid for arms and 
arrange for cattle drives. We would like to see rebel newspapers 
Inspiring enmity towards England and friendship to Germany 
stopped altogether, and their editors shut up, and kept shut up 
till the end of the war. We are a primitive race, to whom facts 
appeal very strongly, and we know how to draw correct inferences 
therefrom.—I am, Sir, &c., A Sovrnern Unionist. 





SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sir,—It is some fifteen years ago that in the National Review 1 
called attention to the danger to the Empire of the disloyalty of 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy in Australia. The article “was 
under a pen-name, as, with your permission, this letter will be. 
At that time the late Cardinal Moran, the representative of May- 
nooth and of the Vatican, was the head of the seditious movement 
in Australia against Great Britain. Now he has been succeeded 
by Cardinal Mannix, who goes even further than he did in 
calumny and falsehood against England. It is surely something 
more than a coincidence that the Vatican chooses such men to be 
heads of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia. Irish-Austra- 
lians of the Roman Catholic faith are not disloyal. A monument 
in St. Paul’s commemorates the splendid Imperialism of one of 
them, William Bede Dalley. To give to such sedition-mongers 
as Cardinals Moran and Mannix the pastoral staff drives many 
Roman Catholics out of the fold. Personally I know many Austra- 
lian Roman Catholics who have abandoned all open connexion 
with their Church because of its taint of treason. Is the Vatican 
more political than religious, more hostile to the British Empire 
than friendly to its own religious interests ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
AUSTRALIAN. 





FRENCH-CANADIANS AND THE WAR. 
(To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sirr,—l am too glad and proud that French-Canadians are now 
“heartily joining up’’ to allow Mr. Alex. Clement to draw me 
into a criticism of his views on the Ontario school question. It 
was not the intention of my recent letter to deal fully with the 
striking points of analogy between conditions in Ireland and in 
Quebec. But in support of my statement that in the earlier stages 
of the war many French-Canadians “ professed to believe that the 
Ontario school fight was of greater importance to them than the 
battle of Armageddon,”” I may as well chronicle the fact that 1 
heard with my own ears a Roman Catholic Archbishop in Quebec, 
at a public meeting held under the patronage and in the presence 
of H.R.H. the Governor-General, assign the Ontario school 
grievances as the explanation of the then scanty enlistment oi 
French-Canadians. Mr. Clement’s statement that “ everything was 
done by the authorities to discourage and hamper enlisting in 
Quebec ” will not be accepted by me or by any one who thinks a 
Ido. And I regard as the purest moonshine his further suggestion 
that the motive for this alleged policy of discouragement was the 
calculated desire to put the French-Canadians in the wrong, and 
so secure ground for a “ further attack on their rights.” With 
quite as much appropriateness an English-speaking Canadian 
might cite the equally monstrous view, said at one time to have 
been current among his French-speaking fellow-citizens, to the 
effect that it would be geod policy on their part to hang back from 
the war and let the English all go and get killed. For so they 
would possess the land !—I am, Sir, &e., W. Pererson. 

[We cannot continue this correspondence, but we must express 
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yur appreciation of the spirit in which the Principal of McGill 
University has written.—Eb. Spectator.) 





THE PRIVATEERS OF RHODE ISLAND. 
(To tee Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—You are always so friendly to this country that I think your 
review with the above heading in the Spectator of April 17th must 
reflect the tone of Mr. Munro’s book rather than your own im- 
pression of New England. For better or worse, “stern New 
England Puritanism ’” was never prevalent on Narragansett Bay. 
Massachusetts was founded by Puritans as a State in which they 
could follow their consciences. Rhode Island was founded by 
Puritans as a State in which all could have such freedom, and at 
once attracted those not Puritans—among them Cavaliers, Quakers, 
and Freebooters. Inheriting the traditions of Providence (the 
city at the head of Narragansett Bay), of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts, and Portland, Maine, I have never thought of the war 
of 1812 as one through which we “ waded in English dollars,” but 
as fought in the spirit shown when two captains, British and 
American, were buried here side by side, with equal honours. 
An earlier, kinder review in your columns spoke of that war as 
I have always heard of it. I have not seen the log of the ‘ Yankee.’ 
Whether she burnished or tarnished the mame she bore, it is 
that of men who sowed the seed of Freedom, seed brought from 
England, the harvest of which is going back to England by every 
ship.—I am, Sir, &., Evirn L. Darron. 

Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 

[Certainly. we did not mean to say an unsympathetic word about 
New England. Our reviewer, as our correspondent suggests, tried 
to reflect the spirit of the American author, but even so not without 
some passing irony.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF SEA TRAINING. 
(To tHE Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As a national scheme of sea training is now under considera- 
tion, will you allow me to give through your columns a reminder 
and to make an appeel ? 

I. The National Committee on Sea Training, which represents 
more than six millions of the best British tonnage and of which 
I have the honour to be Chairman, has been for years appealing 
for a national scheme of which the following are the chief 
features :— 

(1) That a nautical bias should be given to elementary schools 
in districts bordering on the sea and in seamen’s orphanages 
similar to the agricultural bias given in counties like Norfolk or 
the engineering bias given in cities like Leeds. 

(2) That secondary schools should be established in the form of 
training-ships with sea-going tenders at large seaport towns, the 
country being mapped out into districts with these seaports as 
centres. 

(3) That the Royal Naval Reserve boy probationer class should 
be restored, and every boy trained as a seaman entered in it. 

(4) That a pension scheme should be established in connexion 
with Greenwich Hospital for the trained merchant seamen who 
keep the sea and retain their membership of the R.N.R. 

(5) That there should be a recognized scale of wages for trained 
and certified men and boys in the Mercantile Marine with 
separate accommodation and special supervision for boys, and a 
proper system of after care between voyages. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience of the management of the ‘Exmouth,’ which is by far the 
largest training-ship for boys of good conduct, leads me to lay 
great stress on this. 

(6) That there should be greater continuity of employment, with 
obligations on the side of both employers and employed. 

(7) That a definite estimate should be made of the number of 
boys to be trained for the sea to meet the requirements of both 
services. 

II. The passing of the Government scheme is a matter of vital 
importamce. Such an opportunity may never occur again, as the 
practical sympathy and attention of the British public are only 
obtained by seamen when the country is galvanized into activity 
by some great disaster like the loss of the ‘Titanic’ or the 
presert great war. 

I appeal, therefore, to our supporters, whom we know to be 
numerous and influential, to assist the Government scheme, what- 
ever it may be, even if personal views have to be sacrificed. For 
instance, one would prefer to get the boys taken on to the training- 
ships and sea-going tenders at least at fourteen so as to give them 
at least two years’ training before going to sea at sixteen. We 
may, however, have to rest content with one year’s training from 
fifteen to sixteen on the ground of expense, though, considering 
the services of the Mercantile Marine during the war, one might 
have thought that the country would be prepared to be generous.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Grorrrer Drace. 

29 Cadogan Square, S.W. 1. 





KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS. 
(To tHe Eprtor or tHe ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The Council of King George’s Fund for Sailors desire to 
bring before the public the opportunity afforded by the Fund for 
the expression of loyal duty to their Majesties in the silver wed- 
ding year. His Majesty having graciously been pleased to com- 
wand that the Fund should bear his name, has again shown by 
this action his concern for his sick, wounded, and distressed 











sailors and the widows and orphans of those seafarers who have 
given their lives in the pursuit of their gallant calling. It is 
therefore suggested that any who may desire to make an appro- 
priate gift of commemoration should forward it to the King’s 
Fund for the comfort and succour of the sailor subjects of the 
Sailor King. Contributions will be received by the Honorary 
Secretaries, King George’s Fund for Sailors, Trinity House, 
E.C. 3, and will be earmarked for a silver wedding gift to their 
Majesties.—I am, Sir, &c., A. W. Crarxe, Deputy-Chairman. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—With respect to the article in your issue of June 8th and the 
letter of “‘ Satisfied Mistress” of June 22nd, will you allow me 
to give my opinion? I speak from an experience of fifty years of 
married life. 

With (1) Supply I agree entirely. 

With (2) Wages I absolutely disagree. I look upon her system 
as simply that of a bribe. I consider that “a rise in wages ” 
should be in consequence of “ having done well,” and this is an 
encouragement. I give wages when I engage a servant in accord- 
ance with the wages of the time, but I invariably raise them when 
they are deserved. I may say that in many years I have been 
rarely asked for a rise. Often it has been an unexpected surprise. 
For a holiday I have often helped, but I make no stipulation. 
Parlour-maids, of course, have their livery, and I have often given 
dresses as a present, but it is better not to make them a part of 
the wages, which many mistresses cannot afford to do. 

(3) Accommodation.—If ‘‘Satisfied Mistress” has a _ large 
house, and ample means, and is able to give each of her under- 
servants a separate room (my upper-servants all have one), and is 
able to make their rooms as pretty and as comfortable as those of 
her own daughters, by all means let her do so. But in how many 
houses is this possible ? A servants’ hall is usual, and often a house- 
keeper’s room, in a large house. 

With regard to (4) Liberty. In the heart of the country and 
eight miles from a town, it may be easy for the (easily) “ Satisfied 
Mistress ” to let her young girls “‘ go out and in as they please, 
without my permission.” She is surely doing even more for them 
than she would for her own young daughters, if she las 
any, and in any case, as her experience is only eleven 
years, they must be quite children. When they are fifteen or 
sixteen will she let them run wild as they like, not only in the 
country, but London? My servants have plenty of liberty, but the 
housekeeper is responsible, and there are rules as to going out and 


times for coming in about which there is no difficulty. Would 
“ Satisfied Mistress” let pretty young girls in London go “out and 


in as they please ”’ ? 

Her “ simple arrangements ” do not seem to me “ too simple,” 
and to a young wife with a small house, and not over-large means, 
they will sound very far from simple, and it is in fact only 
spoiling the market. As I said, I speak from an experience of fifty 
years. I have a housekeeper who has been with me thirty years, a 
lady’s-maid who has been over forty, and I have not one at the 
present time (in spite of the war) who has not been with me over 
eighteen months; others eleven, three, and two years. ‘The 
‘ unders ” must rise to be “ uppers,” but I have had servants who 
preferred not to leave when even advised that they ought to 
** get on.” 

I say—do the domestic servants justice, do not think it is neces- 
sary to bribe them. Do not talk of domestic service as a dying 
industry. This is a time of excitement. The high wages for 
munitions and what they call “ war work” have carried them 
away. But I think the tide is beginning to turn. They are begin- 
ning to miss the comfort of domestic service. With the long hours, 
and the hard work, and the short holidays, they are too weary when 
the day is over to enjoy their liberty. Do not look upon faithful 
servants as things of the past, do not talk of hostels and only day 
servants, do not give up the hope of still having the old friendship 
between the mistress and the maid, do not court failures by 
minimizing successes. This is not the way that wars are won. 

A man (now out fighting) wrote a sermon when he was eight and 
a half years old on love, and in it he wrote (it is copied with his 
corrections and spelling): ‘‘ It would be very nice if every one of 
us could hear him say ‘ Well done thou good and faithful gery 
friend,’ for he said in another place ‘ Hensforth I call you not 
servants—but—I have called you friends.’ ” 

When the war is over, though the old grooves will be gone, and 
the wheels can no longer run in them, yet we may still look to the 
time when in domestic service there will still be mistresses and 
fricnds.—I am, Sir, &c., E. O. Bray. 

Manor House, Shere. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SpecratTox.’’] 
Srr,—Infiuenza has given a mere male the chance to contemplate 
the handling of “ Satisfied Mistress ” by her own sex. Even“ maa 
rapier will probably have failed to touch her. Influenza has, again, 
given a mere male time to scan the advertisemént columns of 
the Morning Post, whereby he learns that “ Satisfied Mistress ” is 
not the only profiteer of her kind—for what else are those women 
who blatantly advertise ‘‘ Two in family: five servants kept ” (and 
“ five” is not the minimum)? The other side of the picture is that 
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in a certain road not twelve miles from Charing Cross, where the 
houses are rated from £80 to £150 a year, and every householder 
is physically and mentally worked to the limit of endurance, there 
is—except in my own house, and that for no known reason— 
not one resident domestic servant. “ Satisfied Mistress ” can rest 
assured that She is not guiltless when one more of the thoucands 
of overworked men and their wives break déwn—disastrously.— 
1 am, Sir, &e., A Mere May. 





[To tre Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—May I quote the present Minister of Labour from your 
columns of a fortnight ago? ‘ The impersonal nature of the 
relation between employer and employed is the greatest blot on 
modern industry. ... It is difficult to restore anything like the old 
personal connexion between [them].” Will the Hospital Orderly 
Corps scheme for domestic service “‘ promote relations between the 
two parties which will tend to avert friction ”? I think it will 
kill that old connexion. It is not yet dead in good middle-claes 
homes, though the “smart” people have grievously wounded it. 
Family feeling is still some guarantee of good service, which is “an 
honourable estate.” Difficulties will not be few. Will the terms 
of liberty be casy, as dictated by the H.O.C.? And, in town, will 
society dine at 6 p.m., or shall we fill the streets wih ‘‘ orderlies ” 
towards midnight ? And does the Girls’ Friendly Society girl 
really love ‘“ standardization,’’ either the awful word, or its 
meaning when she has grasped it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Owford. E. C. Derner. 





A SPRING-CLEANING DISCOVERY. 
(To THe Eprror or tHe “ SrecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—I knew your interest in children and animals, and send you 
the following, which appeals te me very keenly, though, as father. 
E am biassed. A few words of explanation. The untidy original 
was discovered in an old painting-bock this spring. It was written 
by my daughter, aged eleven. F——, the eldest boy, was fourteen. 
Her younger brother, J——, was ten. “ Jum” and “ Bell ” were 
their nicknames for the servants. A country vicarage is their 
home, and ** Dad*’ was an Army Chaplain in France at the time 
ef writing. I give her spelling.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Covntry Parson. 


“ Aw Appar. Please Listen. 
To-morrow F—— is coming home. Mother is not well. If we 


quarrel Mother said ‘I shall get ill again.’ Surley, we, who are 
Mether'’s children, have the power to not quarrel. My Idea is 
this. I don't know if you will agree with me or not, but I most 
sincerely hope you will. We are all as bad a one another, and we 
must all be good. Mother is not well, she cannot help Jum and 
Bell. But we can. This is how we live a happy life. It is war 
time, and let us clean our own shoes. If someone has a cold and 
cannot go out. we ought to clean them for him. I am going to 
write out something. Some kind of rules. I hope you will agree. 
(Signed) M. F. 8. 
Rees. 

1. To try our best not to quarrel, argue, fight (when Mother asks 
us not to), and to teese, 

2. Not to bully the animals. 

3. Not to be agrivateing. 

- Not to strum on the piano to much. 

Not to tell tales. 

Not to worry Jum and Bell. 

To run errends when ask, and not to fight over it. 
- To be unselfish. 

% Not to have (without Mother’s permit) more than 3 ounces 
ef sweets a week. 

10. Never to worry Mother, or let her here us quarreling. 

ll. Never grumble if it isn’t fine. 
how rotten! Oh! The ice won't bear. It isn’t frosty enough to 
toboggen. Oh! Mary's more sugar on her porrage than it isn't 
fair), 

t2. Always make one's bed. 

It will only make matters worse if somebody is a cad and teases 
the dog or cat, to suddenly say, Shut up you cad! But say to 
them afterwards deacently. I hope if we agree to these that we 
have very happy holidays, as Dad is comeing home. 

(Signed) Mary —— —— 
Rosert J. —— 

P.S.Not to take more than we need of sugar or other food (if 

we love our contry). By Orprr.” 


np 


x 





A MORAL OUTRAGE. 
(To Tue Eprror or tre “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,— Will you allow me to call attention to the enclosed Petition 
to Convocation now being circulated among the clergy 2? When 
it is suggested, in the covering letter, that it should he “‘ read from 
the pulpit when the opportunity is given for communicants present 
at the service to sign ”’—a proceeding which cannot fail to be under- 
stood by simple people to mean that intending communicants are 
morally bownd to sign it—is not the most sacred act of Christian 
worship made a party test ? 

The issues which the Petition raises are technical. It is impos- 
sible for any ope to form an opinion with regard to them who does 
not possess a competent knowledge of Biblical Criticism, of Coim- 
parative Religion, of the History of Dogma, and of Dogmatic, or 
Speculative, Theology. To invite persons without these qualifica- 


tions to pass judgment upon them is to obtain their signatures 
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under false pretences. They will believe themselves to be asserting 
that the Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ are—as they are 
—facts of faith. What they will have been skilfully misled into 
asserting is something very different: i.c., that certain theological 
opinions as to the How of these facts are “ part of the revealed 
truth taught by the whole Catholic Church of Christ; and, as 
such, to be held constantly by all faithful Christians.” 

This is the Transubstantiation controversy of the sixteenth 
century reappearing in the terms of the twentieth. Transubstan- 
tiation was a theological opinion as to the manner, or How, of 
Christ’s Presence in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, which 
was then “ taught by the whole Catholic Church,” as “ part of tha 
revealed truth; and, as such, to be held constantly by all faithful 
Christians.” But its advocates confused two distinct things: the 
Fact, and the manner, or How, of the Fact. Is Christ present in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? Yes. Mow is He present? 
Here we answer, with Hooker, “‘It skilleth not.” So to-day. Was 
“the Word made ficsh””? Yes. Is Christ “ risen indeed” ? Yes. 
But, Hew was He made flesh ? and, How did He rise ? This is 
another question. “It skilleth not ... men’s opinions do vary.” 

Personally many of us are not prepared to give a purely 
symbolical answer to either question—there are questions which 
should not be asked, and cannot be answered; much less to put 
“not” into the Creeds. But a man might himself hold the opinion 
advanced in the Petition, and yet oppose its being enforced on 
others. For the two questions—the Fact, and the manner, or How, 
of the Fact—are, and must remain, Two. No excellence of inten- 
tion justifies us in confusing them. Of such well-meant devices 
of piety, which he classes under the head of ‘‘ Pious Frauds,” 
Paley reminds us that “ Christianity has suffered more injury 
from this cause than from all other causes put together.”” And a 
Moral Outrage is not too strong a term to apply to proceedings o} 
this kind: we may not “speak deceitfully for God.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Atrrep Fawerrs. 

The Vicarage, Ashby St. Ledgers, Rugby. 


“ PETITION 

Vo his Grace the Most Reverend the Metropolitan, and the Righi 

Rererend the Lords Bishop of the Province of Canterbury ir 

Synod assembled. 

Tne Petition of the undersigned Clergy and Laity of the sate 

Province most humbly 

SHEWETH 

Tuat grave disquiet, anxiety, and confusion of mind have 
been and are being caused to many of the faithful of the Province 
by the position maintained by divers Clergy of the Church 0! 
England, to wit: 

That divers Articles of the Creeds, and in particular 
those concerning the birth of our Blessed Lord Jesus Christi 
from a pure Virgin without any earthly father, and His 
bodily Resurrection, on the third day, are not revealed truth: 
to be constantly held by all faithful Christians as matters 
of supernatural Faith set forth in the written Word of Goe 
and as part cf a Christian man’s duty to God, but are only 
religious opinions, not binding upon any maf, whatscever 
his order in the Church, but such as may be abandonec 
without blame. 

Waherrrore the undersigned most humbly, and é 
pray your Grace and your Lordships to use such means, by Synod- 
ical Act or otherwise, as to your wisdom may seem best and most 
fitting, to make plain, to the Glory of Ged and the good of souls, 
that all the said Articles are part of the revealed truth taught by 
the whole Catholic Church of Christ, and as such to be held 
constantly by all faithful Christians. . 

Anp your Petitioners, as in reverent duty bound, will ever pray. 


earnestly, 





TERSE DESPATCHES. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—-Evidently Mr. W. Holmden knows nothing of the long 
correspondence headed ‘ Peceavi’ which appeared in the Times 
Literary Supplement and in the Observer ot August and 
September, 1917. - Let me refer him to it, as also to an article in 
the Eagle (magazine of St. John’s College, Cambridge) ot 
December, 1917, which is a fairly comprehensive résumé of the 
whole question. The singular developments of the “ Peccavi” 
legend are noteworthy. This fragment “ Vovi” is an instance. 
On February 7th, 1856, Outram proclaimed the annexation of 
Oude. On March 22nd, 1856, Punch put in print the following 
couplet, which it is now generally agreed to attribute to the wit 
of Michael John Barry :— 

“© Peccavi—I've Scinde,” wrote Lord Ellen so proud; 
More briefly Dalhousie wrote, ‘ Vovi—I've Oude.’ ” 

“Vovi” thus, in a sense, is the child of ‘‘ Peccavi’’; and, if the 
palm of genius rests with Barry, the first “happy thought” is 
that of Miss Catherine Winkworth,* and for terseness, surely, 
we may hold that “honours are divided.""—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1 A. C. Yate. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S PLEDGES. 

{To tae Eptron or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Your heading week by week about Mr. Lloyd George's Pledges 
is curious, as he said a much stronger thing in the same debat», 





ee Peccavi” appeared ‘in Punch of May 18th, 1844, 
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and it is odd you don’t make the best point. Here are his 
words _— 

“Tt is indefensible that you should ask young men of eighteen 
and a half, married men of thirty-five to forty, and even up 
to fifty, in England, Scotland and Wales—that you should compel 
them to fight, &c., while young men of twenty to twenty-five in 
Ireland are umler no obligation to take up arms for a cause which 
js just as much theirs as yours. It is not merely illogical, it is 
unjust.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., ; Z. 
THE LATE CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 
(To tHe Epiton or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—On the advice of a small Committee, Mrs. Ady (Julia Cart- 
wright) has been invited, and has agreed, to write a Memoir of 
the late Henry Scott Holland, and she would be grateful if friends 
having letters of general interest from him would lend them to 
her, directed ¢/o Miss Ady, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford. Mr. John 
Murray has accepted publication. I may add that Canon Wilfrid 
Richmond has, at same request, undertaken to edit some of Dr. 
Holland's theological and social writings with an Introduction, 
and would be glad if any useful information as to these were sent 
to him through me.—I am, Sir, &c., Srencer L. Houtanp. 
Crossways, Berkhamsted. 


GOOSEBISRRIES. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ SpecraTon.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Sydney Walton’s reference to my letter about “ Goose- 
berries ” entirely misses my point—that is, when sugar is short, 
and nets are unprocurable, anything that discourages bottling 
Kreen gooseberries must lead to great loss of food at a time when 
ail food should be preserved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Arvunpeut Str. Jonx Mivpmay. 
Old Wolverton Vicarage, Wolverton, Bucks. 





© HOWLERS.” 
(To THe Epirog or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Siz,—Many years ago the following was on an alms-box in Milan 
Cathedral :— 
“To tHe CHARITABLES, 

The Brothers so-called of Mercy ask slender Arms for their 
Hiospital. They harbour all kinds of diseases and have no respect 
of religion.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A. a. 'S. 





‘SsTtvuxt. 
{To tan Eprror or tHe “ Specraton.”] 
Sir,—I have always believed that the word “ stunt ’’ was closely 


allied to “stint.” As a child brought up near Boston, Massachu- 
setts, I was “set a stint’? when sewing a scam; probably this 


word is derived from “ stunt—to limit, restrain, cut short” (see 
Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary under “ Stunted ’’), and meant 
that we were to work to a certain specified limit; but I know we 
were asked if we had “‘ dene our stint to-day,”’ and it assumed in 
our minds the equivalent of “ doing a set task.’’ In this sense one 
might arrive at “stunt—a fask or job.” Mr. F. G. E. Field will 
find that Halliwell gives “stunt” as a Lincolnshire provin- 
cialism for “ sulky and obstinate.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Frances Rose-Trove. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”? or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means thet the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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WEST AWAY. 
(Home Thoughts from the Jungle.) 
Apr. in the Jungle: hot weather comes a-wooing 
‘Dey and dead and leaves upon the ground). 
Time to quit the station and be up the hills and doing 
(Pack the tents and start upon the round). 
All the night we'll hear 
The little jungle deer 
Crying till the coming of the sun; 
Where the future’s like the past 
And the next is like the last,— 
But the Jungle is His Majesly’s, and service must be done. 
West away! West away! Heart and longing cry, 
Where the guns of battle roar, where the bullets fly; 
** Also serve who stand and wait’? ” Very likely true; 
But we who do the waiting—oh! wouldn’t we be you. 


May Day in the Jungle: just a little hotter 
(And the days of May are thirty-one). 

Still the weary. wandering, the plodding and the potter 
(Kill the time with dog and rod and gun). 
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Now across the night 
The lightning blazes bright, 
Crash of thunder, rattle of the showers; 
And we eat and work and sleep 
While the lagging watches creep,--- 
For the Jungle is His Majesty’s, and therefore it is ours. 


West away! West away! What’s the news to-day? 

Paper’s just a fortnight old, but what's it got to say? 

* Look at what you’re missing now.” Well we've gut 
to miss. 

That’s for you, so bless your luck; we go on at this. 


July in the Jungle: the south-west rains are breaking 
(Flood and torrent tearing tree and stone). 
Time for men who live in tents homeward to be making 
(Just a hundred days of it—alone). 
Weary weeks to come 
When the rain will beat and drum, 
Roofs will leak and fevers fill the air; 
But unless the luck goes wrong 
Some one else may come along,— 
And the Jungle is His Majesty’s, and some one must be there. 


West away! West away! You who’ve lived and fought, 

What of those who're out of it? Can you spare a 
thought ? 

* Some one’s got to do your job. Funk it ? ” God forbid. 

We will do it, do it, do it; but—remember that we did. 


B. 








BOOKS. 


——<—_—_. 
NATIONAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.* 
Proresson Ramsay Mcrr’s interesting essay on national self- 
government is in effect, though not in intention, a commentary on 
President Wilson’s statement that the world must be made sefe for 
democracy. He sketches the progress of democracy since the 
French Revolution, and he describes the development of the two 
dangers that confront it—military despotism, masquerading under 
democratie forms, and Marxian Socialism, which rejects the national 
principle and repudiates the democratic idea of the co-operation 
of all classes in the government of the community. It is not a 
mere coincidence thet boththese anti-democretic movements have 
their centre in Germany. It is not an accident that the extreme 
Socialists in England, like Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Snowden, 
and the Bolsheviks in Russia dislike the war against their ** German 
friends and fellow-Marxiens, and play into the hands of the 
Prussian Junkers, with whom they might be thought to have 
nothing in common. Bismarck, by humiliating the Prussian 
Landtag in the ‘ sixties,’ set the Hohenzollern autocracy on a 
new and firmer foundation, and completed his evil work by giving 
the German Empire after 1870 a Constitution in which all real 
power was reserved to the Prussian King and German Finperov. 
Merx, the Prussian Jew, who had outlined his programme before 
1848, and who wrote his book on Capital during his long exile in 
England, viewed the world through Prussian spectacles, ond failed 
to understend that Prussia with its masterful rulers and its sheep- 
like people was an exceptionsl country. Hence the German 
Socialist Party, the followers of Marx, rejecting democracy ia 
favour of a Utopian and monstrous “ class war” and refusing to 
‘** middle-class *’ parties, came to be in reality 
They destroyed 


co-operate with the 
most useful sorvants of the Prussian despotism. 
the old German Liberalism of fifty years ago, and substituted fer 
it a sham opposition which never formed any check on the Govern- 
ment. They were a stage army, numerous, intelligent, well drilled, 
but lacking both in the knowledge of practical affairs and in th- 
will to gain power. Those who had studied the German Socialisis 
in the twenty years before the war always expected that they 
would drop all their platonic protests ageinst militarism whenever 
the Emperor ordered a general mobilization. The only cause for 
surprise in August, 1914, was that a few Socialist Deputies had the 
courage to criticize the brutal violation of Belgian neutrality. 
Herr Liebknecht was one of them. But even he, as the author 
reminds us, accompanied two other German Socialist Deputies 
and a Socialist editor to Brussels in September, 1914, to remonstrai+ 
with the Belgian Socialists for offoring resistance to the invaders :-— 

‘The Belgians complained of the violation of Belgian noutrality. 
Here is the reply of Dr. Koster, editor of the Hamburger Echo, on 
behalf of his colleagues. ‘It is all your fault. You ought to have 
let us pass; you would have been hendsomely compensated by 
our government. . . ; Moreover, everybody has known for 
years past that in the event of a war between France and Germany, 
our troops would advance through Belgium.’ The Belgians asked 
whether no weight should be given to national honour, international 
treaties, and the rights of free peoples. ‘ National honour!’ 
replied Dr. Koster. ‘That is mere middle-class idealism, with 
which Socialists have nothing to do. As for international treaties, 
they don’t hold in case of war. Does not historical materialism 

* National Self-Government ; its Growth and Principles, 
Constable and Co, (8s, 6d, act.j 





By Ramsay Muir, Londoa ; 
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(the doctrine of Marx) teach us that the development of the pro- 
letariat is intimately bound up with the economic prosperity of 
the nation? It follows that the German Socialists alt ws to support 
the government.’ The Belgians answered that, for them, honour 
ranked above material interests, and that they adopted the motto 
of the old free towns of Flanders, ‘ Better to die of one’s own free 
will than to lose one’s country’s freedom.’ Dr. Koster, we are 
told, found this assertion so extraordinary that he called his col- 
leagues to hear it repeated ; whereupon one of the Belgians said 
bitterly that the only thing they seemed to possess in common 
was a stomach ; but on the Belgian side there was a heart as well, 
which seemed to be replaced on the German side by a point of 
interrogation. This dialogue, between free men and materialised 
serfs, deserves to be placed beside Thucydides’ immortal Melian 
dialogue. What especially ought to be noted is that one of the 
German delegates was Karl Liebknecht.”’ 


Herr Liebknecht has been praised in this country for opposing the 
later developments of the Emperor’s war-policy, but the part that 
he played in that disgraceful episode at Brussels should not be 
forgotten. 


Now, although Marxian Socialism was sterile in Germany, its 
author's native land, it had highly explosive qualities when exported. 
Abroad as at home, it thus served the purpose of the Hohenzollerns. 
The German Socialists in their own country were the most docile of 
police-ridden citizens, but they were allowed, if not encouraged, 
to air their theories to their hearts’ content on foreign platforms. 
The ‘‘ International’ was to all intents and purposes a German 
organization for propagating the German idea of a “class war” 
that was permissible, and even desirable, everywhere except in 
Germany, and the German theorists induced many foolish foreigners 
to listen to them. The Marxian doctrine was falsified by history 
and by experience, and was contrary to the dictates of humanity 
and of common-sense, and yet it imposed on many ignorant or 
impatient minds. The rulers of Germany must often have chuckled 
as they watched the growth of agitation abroad against Parlia- 
mentarism, and the efforts of wilder spirits to put the “‘ class war’ 
into practice, as in the French Syndicalist movement, or the Russian 
Anarchist movement, or the sinister agitation of the Industrial 

- Workers of the World, especially in Western America and in Aus- 
tralia. It was to Germany's interest, so her rulers thought, that 
all the democratic countries should be perplexed by this anti- 
democratic ferment,and compelled to fix their attention on their 
own domestic problems, while Germany was completing her military 
preparations for the war in which she was to secure world-dominion. 
Tt is natural enough that the Marxians, who before the war were 
co-operating, consciously or unconsciously, with the Hohenzollerns, 
sould now be trying to save Germany from the ruin which will be 
the penalty of her awful crime against humanity. The pro-German 
Vacificist movement in which the Marxians are busily engaged 
is the logical continuation of their anti-patriotic activities in the 
cays of peace. It is difficult for the ordinary man to conceive that 
the true Marxian Socialist regards patriotism as a crime and resist- 
ance to a foreign invader as a blunder, but there are no limits to 
human folly, as the Germans have found out. 


, 


Professor Ramsay Muir points out that the progress of national 
self-government has been grievously hampered in recent years by 
this twofold Prussian danger. The rapid extension of the suffrage 
ond the equally rapid development of the problem of social reform 
in Western countries would have made the task of democratic 
Covernments difficult enough. But the task was greatly compli- 
eated by the menace of German armaments on the one hand, and 
by the hostility of an unsocial Socialism on the other. The great 
democracies were compelled to expend large and increasing sums 
on armaments, in self-defence against Germany, at the very time 
when social reforms made heavier and heavier demands on their 
taxpayers. The opponents of the existing order profited by the 
unrest thus created and clamoured for disarmament, which would 
have left Germany free to dominate the world. Considering all the 
circumstances, we may feel that democracy stood the test fairly 
well in the critical years before the war, and that there was no 
reason to despair of democracy in July, 1914. Nevertheless the 
strain was becoming excessive. Every one can now see that the 
root of the trouble lay in the existence, side by side with peaceful 
democracies, of the uncontrolled military despotism of Germany. 
The world was really unsafe for democracy. It will not be safe 
until we have won this war, and until Germany has adopted genuine 
democratic institutions. As President Wilson has said, there can 
be no peace with the Hohenzollerns, not merely because they have 
acted like criminal lunatics, but still more because autocracy and 
democracy cannot exist peacefully side by side. The autocratic 
principle must be rooted out of the modern world, and the claim 
of any one people to remould the world to its own pattern must 
be finally rejected. We shall not attain this end by the adoption 
of formulae, usually made in Germany, like ‘‘ the self-determination 
of peoples *’ or *‘ No annexations and no indemnities.”” Professor 
Ramsay Muir shows that true democracy is a plant of very slow 
growth, that it flourished in England far earlier than in any other 
country because Englishmen had had a long training in local self- 
yovernment, that the application of democratic principles to a 
wholly untrained people like the Russians must lead straight to 








anarchy, and that a basis of nationality—a feeling of common 
kinship—is essential to the success of democratic institutions, for 
which reason democracy has failed in Austria and in Hungary, 
where German and Magyar minorities oppress Slav majorities. His 
admirable essay in “‘ historical politics ’’ should help to dispose of 
the foolish view that the war was an inexplicable catastrophe, and 
that it can be ended as suddenly as it began. 





TWO IRISH REPRINTS.* 

Tue wide range of “‘ Every Irishman’s Library ”’ is clearly shown 
by two recent additions to the series—the Recollections of Jonah 
Barrington and the Poems of Sir Samuel Ferguson. They were both 
representative Irishmen, but poles asunder in their outlook, the 
one standing for the “‘ rollicking *’ Irishman of the past, the other 
a pioneer of the Irish literary revival. ‘‘ George Birmingham ” in 
his spirited Introduction to Sir Jonah’s Recollections maintains 
that the Ireland of Charles Lever did exist ; that his types were 
true children of the race, though they provoked the protests and 
resentment of a series of patriotic writers, from the Young [relanders 
down to the Neo-Celts. Indeed, he goes so far as to assert that,in 
spite of these protests and of the ignorant caricatures which have well 
deserved the title of ‘‘ stage Lrishman,” “this type which Lever 
popularized is an authentic preseptation of what we are. It corre- 
sponds to a reality ; comes, perhaps, nearer to common Irish life 
than anything yet given us by poets, rhetoricians, or politicians.” 
Even in Lever there was always an undercurrent of seriousness 01 
melancholy, which was more marked in his later novels. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, to summarize “George Birmingham’s”’ arg.ment, did 
not give us a photograph of the Ireland of hisday ; but asapainter 
he was substantially correct Ireland wes no longer an islend of 
scholars and saints; it wasa country of duellists and faction-fighters 
There was no education of the poor, the old Gaelic culture was 
submerged, the writers were Anglo-Irish end appealed to an English 
audience. Yet all classes were susceptible to ideas, mainly political, 
and even the rollicking “‘ hard goers’? were not incapable oi 
idealism. ThelIrish gentry might have survived like the Magyars in 
Hungary; they fell, not through the bribery of the Union, but 
through lack of self-confidence. As for the people, though devout 
Roman Catholics, they were influenced by the example and doctrine: 
of the French. The United Irishmen were inspired by th: 
French Revolution. Where Barrington failed was in neglecting 
“to take into account the spiritual vitality of Ireland in 
his time.’” He understood his own class, but he owned to hatin 
democracy. When he wrote his Recollections he wes disappointed 
and disillusioned—** twenty-seven years of the Union have been 
twenty-seven years of beggary and disturbance’’—-but he was « 
true Irishman in this: ‘his self-respect demands of him that 
he shall laugh to the last, and laugh loudest when he sees mos’ 
cause for tears.” 

Sir Jonah, who came of a family with large estates in Queen : 
County, was adopted and brought up by his grandfather, an amazing 
specimen of the old régime who wore an immense white wig, and 
** died at eighty-six years of age of rum-shrub gout and usquebaugh, 
beloved and respected.” The boy's education was begun by 
an ex-artilleryman, gauger, farrier, and “vet,’’ continued at a 
school in Dublin, and finished at Trinity College, Dublin. He got 
something more than a smattering of the classics, but his chiei 
training was in sportsmanship among the convivial, claret-drinking, 
roistering youths of his class. He declined a commission as it 
involved service in America, thought of medicine and the Church, 
but finally chose the law, soon attained a considerable practice, wa: 
appointed a K.C., and ultimately a Judge of the Admiralty. H: 
had a ready tongue, a vivacious pen, and a retentive if not entirel; 
trustworthy memory, knew everybody worth knowing, and his 
Recollections are a wonderful storehouse of illuminative gossip, 
anecdote, and scandal. Sir Jonah entered Parliament early, an« 
gives us a lively account of electioneering, of the procedure in the 
House, and the convivial habits of the members. In his maiden 
speech he flew high, attacking Grattan and Curran, with both of 
whom afterwards he was on terms of cordial intimacy. The chapter 
on the Seven Baronets contains probably the fullest account of the 
sayings of Sir Boyle Roche and a most excellent vindication of 
the philosophy of Irish “‘ bulls.” The tragic side of Irish politics is 
shown in the horrors and ravages of the Rebellion, in the murder of 
Lord Kilwarden and his nephew, andin the trial of Wolfe Tone, whom 
Sir Jonah knew well and believed to be “ really a good-hearted 
person.”’ For the rest, the book is a carnival of anecdote, mostly 
personal. There are vivid and interesting portraits of Curran and 
Grattan—whose burial in Westminster Abbey evokes a violent 
tirade against English ingratitude—Wellington in his early days, 
Queen Caroline, and Mrs. Jordan, whom he greatly admired and 
corresponded with frequently ; some excellent ghost stories; and a 
rich assortment of good sayings and yarns, of which the best is the 
wonderful tale of the Irish sailor who was wrecked off the coast 


* Recollections of Jonah Barrington, With an Introduction by George Birmingham. 
Poems of Sir Samuel Ferguson, With an Introduction by Alfred Perceval Graves. 
* Every Lrishman’s Library,” Dublin: Talbot Press. London: ‘I’, Fisher Unwin. 
(38, met each,] 
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of France, rescued by French fishermen, stitched up in a bearskin, 
and exhibited as a performing and talking bear—hé could only 
speak Irish. Ultimately, after fifteen days, he was recognized and 
released by an Irish priest, Father O'Leary, a famous raconteur and 
wit of the type of Father Healy. Lastly, we have a curious account 
of Sir Jonah’s adventures in Paris and France after Napoleon’s 
abdication and during the Hundred Days. Granted a safe-conduct 
by the authorities, Sir Jonah went everywhere, was treated with 
the utmost consideration, attended the debates in the Chamber, 
heard the Emperor speak, and even saw him after Waterloo. 

Sir Samuel Ferguson affords a strong contrast to Sir Jonah 
Barrington. He was a poet, a scholar, and an antiquarian, and 
though in 1848 he founded the Protestant Repeal Association to 
aid the Young Ireland movement, he subsequently withdrew 
entirely from active politics and was never @ partisan. Yet there 
were points of contact between the two men. Barrington sat in 
Grattan’s Parliament, and Ferguson, for a while at any rate, believed 
in its revival as the best means of saving the country. And again, 
in his earlier days as acontributer to Blackwood, Ferguson displayed 
a gift of broad and extravagant humour hard to reconcile with the 
milis sapientia of his later years. Charles Lever never wrote 
anything more wildly rollicking than ‘‘ Father Tom and the Pope.” 
But Ferguson’s real services are well summed up by Mr. Graves 
when he says that ‘‘in Ferguson’s writings was decisively begun 
the great work of restoring to Ircland the spiritual treasure it had 
sacrificed in losing the Gaelic tongue.”’ In his heroic poems he 
was wiser than his generation, for while drawing from purely Irish 
sources, in Mr, Yeats’s phrase he took the great poets of the world 
for his models. The result was a blending of the Ossianic and 
Homeric styles. 
virility ; he had both atmosphere and strength. 


He attained to an epic breadth, dignity, and 
But he 


wanting in self-criticism, he was not a great artist or a metrist. 


There are few memorable detached passages or lines in his works | 


which lend themselves to quotation. He impresses the reader 
mainly by the cumulative effect of his method, His finest passages 
are marred by their lack of melody, the profusion of clashing con- 
sonants, and a certain careless ponderosity. He excelled in invective 
and in elegy ; he wrote some splendid ballads and a few exquisite 
lyries, and his translations and paraphrases from the Lrish, though 
less faithful in form and metre than those of other workers in this 
field, preserve # full measure of the ancient spirit. It is interesting 
to know that Mr. Yeats in 1886 described Ferguson as *‘ the greatest 
poet Ireland has produced, because the most central and most 
Celtic . . . the one man of his time who wrote heroic poetry.” 





RUNNER DUCKS.* 
ALL the people in the country—we mean all the residents in 
country houses and country villas and country cottages—are talking 
about ducks. The hens’ bills, we understand, are being put quite 
out of joint, so far as the amateur henwives are concerned, Of 
course every one has known for years that ducks do not require 
water except, like the rest of us, to washin and drink. Therefore 
any one who can keep hens can keep ducks. The public has always 
liked duck to eat. Before the Fens were drained wild duck was in 
East Anglia, at any rate, a very important article of diet. Our 
grandfathers brought down an immense supply with their fowling- 
pieces, but since the Fen country has largely disappeared under 
crops wild duck for the market has come mostly from abroad. 
Meanwhile the domestic duck has flourished and increased. Not 
many people, however, have kept ducks for the sake of their eggs. 
They were supposed to be * coarse,’ and altogether inferior to hens’ 
-ggs. The food shortage brought them into fashion again, for, 
coarse or not, they are large. The strange thing is that with the 


new appetite for ducks’ eggs has appeared a new duckabout whoma | 
| through ought to be able to obey it. 


little book has just been written—the Runner duck—a very different 
bird from the old farmhouse variety, and one who lays far better 
If this bird had not come from India in times of peace and 
—in this country for many decades, 
In appearance 


eggs. 
been known—but not well known 
it would have seemed to be a production of the war. 
it suggests both the goose and the penguin, being of upright 
carriage and having a long neck. A “long, slim, reachy bird,’ 
says Mr. Taylor, ‘of active habits.” The description reminds us 
of many elderly people upon whom the rations have told some- 
what, but whose natural force is not yet abated. 
and wide to get its own food, is hardy, impervious to cold, and as 
intelligent as a parrot. We very much wish that our author had 
given us some illustrations of this intelligence. We have talked 
lately to two keepers of ‘‘ Runners’ who had not noticed it, but 


was | 
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| cannot now be obtained. 


It forages far | 


perhaps they were too much set upon the new commercial qualities | 


to observe their mental achievements. 
which in flavour cannot be distinguished from a hen’s, while in size 
they much surpass them. Two hundred and fifty is not an excep- 
tional number for a duck to lay in a year, but if she only lays two 
nundred she has thus produced thirty-three pounds of nutritious 
food. We quote our author's computation of the extra profit to 








* Runner Ducks, By E, A, Taylor, London: Country Life Offices and Georgs 
Newnes. [2s. 6d, net.} 


These ducks lay white eggs, | 
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duck-keeper and consumer over and above what comes of the egg 
production of hens :— 

“ The standard weight of a hen’s egg is two ounces, or eight to the 
pound, They cost 2d. each to produce, or 1s. 4d. per lb., and sell 
at 3d. each, or 2s. perlb. Ducks’ eggs at six to the pound cost 2d. 
each, or Is. per lb., to produce and sell at 3d. each, or 1s. 6d. per lb., 
to the public. Here is another way to look at this remarkable 
fact : when sold by number, as at present, eight ducks’ eggs at 2d. 
each cost 1s, 4d. per lb. to produce, the same as the hen’s selling at 
3d. each—2s. per lb. retail ; but the consumer obtains nearly six 
ounces more in eggs than when buying hens’ eggs at the same price 
per egg. It should not take the buying public long to realize this.” 
Like most very active persons, the Runner duck eats well, but if she 
has a free range she will find herself in a great part of her food. Slugs, 
chrysalides, and wireworms are kept in effective check by this 
useful creature, and her amazing egg production justifies her 
appetite, even if restricted premises make it impossible to allow of 
her working for her living. 

We could not expect stolid nerves from such birds as these. 
They are very easily frightened. The presence of a dog alarms 
them, and while they are young, the present writer has heard 
from a duck-keeper (though the book before him does not quite 
bear this out), they seem afraid even of a feeder who has not 
handied them from the shell. Their imaginations would appear 
to be lively, and they are terrified of alight at night. On the othe: 
hand, they would seem to show courage in the face of their hereditary 
enemies. When disturbed by rats or stoats, we read, they form up 
like a flock of sheep and trample the marauder to death. 

Many of their fine and useful qualities depend in a measure upon 
breeding, and can be enhanced by education. A drake is not fit to 
be chosen as a father, indeed he is fit for nothing but the table, 
unless his mother has laid two hundred and fifty eggs in one year. 
Even the well born must be well educated. 
to ensure active habits. It is a mistake, we are told, to feed the 


Training is necessary 


ducklings twice in the same place, and food should be put as far 
from the water as possible. The drakes do not fight, so several can 
be safely kept in one flock. Runner ducks are ** not reliable hatchers,”’ 
and where possible it is well to secure the services of a ‘* broody 
hen ’’ when breeding is going on. Obviously certain romantic 
qualities are lost under this strictly commercial education. White or 
white-and-fawn seems to be the prevalent colouring for the best of 
these effective food producers. Thereare some black ones who are 
considered peculiarly suitable to small gardens in town areas, as 
they do not show the dirt. All breeding for * 
ever, deprecated, as it lessens egg production, as also does in-and-in 


markings ”’ is, how 
breeding. 

War food suits Runners very well. They enjoy the wheat, oats, 
maize of better days when they can get them, but full dietaries for 


| summer and winter are made out here comprising nothing that 


* Soft foods, by-products, milling and 
brewing offals, waste, &c.,’’ are readily eaten, but the list is too long 
to quote. Ifadry bed, clean drinking-water, and shade—they ar 
subject to sunstroke—are secured to them, few diseases seem to 
attack them, and they do not require the specially built houses 
which are generally provided for well-bred hens, but are quite 
happy to sleep or shelter in a water-tight shed of any sort. 

The book ends with fifty negative and fifty positive directions 
which are headed respectively ‘Do's’ and * Don'ts” ** for Duck 
keepers.”’ ‘‘ Don’t be unwilling to learn from those who know,” shoul! 
‘** Don’t mate good ducks to a cheap 
It is odd that it should be necessar 


stop the mouths of cavillers. 
drake,’ sounds a good rule. 
to remind any sane person that every animal must be supplied with 
drinking-water, but it is necessary ; even in the case of cats and 
dogs it is sometimes forgotten. ‘‘ Do try to make your egg-layers 
This is a difficult injunction surely, and 


but 


happy and contented.” 
comprises the teaching of the whole book 
The ducks in the photographs 


whoever reads i 


wherewith Mr. Taylor illustrates his little monograph look ver; 
happy and contented, but not withthe negative sleepy contentment 
which we associate with a squat, rounded figure on apond, The; 
look actively happy. There is something rather disturbing about 
them. Plainly they have come from over the waters to flutter the 


henroosts. 





MATTHEW MARIS.* 
Not @ year ago there passed away in London one of the 
remarkable of European artists, Matthew Maris, a Dutchman 
of Bohemian descent. He had lived in England for many years, 
but under conditions of such complete seclusion that few, even 


lii 


among picture-lovers, realized that this painter was in our midst 
Hardly ever was a picture of his to be seen publicly, and to most 
people he was known only by reproductions and by reputation. 
When a few years ago a picture by Maris unobtrusively mado 
its appearance on the walls of the National Gallery, no surpris 
at the presence of a work by a living painter was felt, for this little 
canvas took its place authoritatively as a masterpiece. Reserved 
and austere to the last degree, this picture of Amsterdam leaves 





bg Matthew Maris re @ Souvenir, Arranged by D. Creal ‘homson, London 
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no room for criticism or discussion. It is one of the most complete 
things the painter has given us. In spite of great detail, the pattern 
of the whole is simple and broad, and there is perfect clarity of 
plan, together with endless subtle elaboration. This wonderful 
design of drawbridge, houses, and canal, painted with the utmost 
@etaechment and aloofness, makes an unforgettable impression. 
‘This is always so with Maris at his best, for he has the power of 
evoking an image which we feel to be distinct from anything else 
we have ever seen and which it is impossible to forget. This is 
the true creative faculty. Another work also reproduced in this 
thin limp volume is “ The Flour Mills.”” Here we see a village 
climbing up the bank of a river on the top of which three giant 
windmills stand out against the evening sky. But it is not the 
comination of these pictorially which is so astonishing ; it is their 
moral effect that is overpowering. They have ceased to be wind- 
mills and have become presiding genii, giving the picture a magical 
appeal which is quite uncanny. Another work of the same description 
is the “‘ Outskirts of a Town.” Again on the top of a river-bank 
are houses, but this time the church-tower is the centre of the 
mystery, for without any obvious metamorphosis it has become 
a Sphinx propounding unanswerable questions. All Maris’s 
landscapes hed not these strange qualities, and some, like the 
“Enchanted Castle’? and the ‘‘ Enchanted Wood,’ show no 
signs of mogie except in their titles. The spell did not always 
bind. Perhaps the best-known works of the master are those 
figures of peasant girls and children which have suffered by being 
vulgerized by the late American artist Broughton, who copied 
enly the externals. These pictures Maris used to allude to as 
Lis pot-boilers, and were executed many years ago. Latterly 
he retired into himself and had no thought whatever for the 
morrow, declaring that what he painted was entirely his own 
concern, and had nothing to do with anybody else. Fortunately 
for the artist, who had the simplicity of mind as well as the 
halits of a hermit, he had devoted friends who took care of 
him. and arranged that life should be smooth and casy, so that 
Lis great gifts were not interfered with, 

Maris had deep sympathy with childhood, and in the rendering 
ef some of its phases he was supreme. In the volume before us 
there is the reproduction of a child lying down looking at one 
with that steady, unswerving look which in life is so strangely 
perturbing. It is so too in the picture, which in spite of its 
beauty would be impossible to live with. It has in it fixed that 
strengeness which when we meet it in real children makes us think 
zt once of the stories of fairy changelings. Quite different, but 
splendid, is the portrait of a baby in which the wonder of the 
young life is given perfectly without any apparent means. The 
picture seems only to deal with the appearance, but really there 
is a great deal more than that alone. The output of Maris was 
small and not all of equal quality, but his best is precious indeed. 





A MARIONETTE SHOW.* 

Dors the reader recall a little yellow-paper book of some ten years 
ago with the device of a seraphic and magnificently pinioned pig 
on the cover, and the title of Jf? Endless were the vistas of 
speculation that it opened up. “If Hall Caine had written 
Paradise Lost?” “If Income Tax were optional ?” “If authors 
wrote their own reviews ?”’ snd many other such brief essays in 
revolutionary coniecture. We feel glad that Mr. Pearsall Smith 
will probably never have to review Trivia. He is so abominably 
contradictory! He takes so much delight in the refined egotism 
of self-depreciation, and would probably contrive to make himself 
most unpleasant to a very entertaining, wilful, and capricious 
little book. In form Trivia is a collection of carefully finished 
little pieces of prose. Each on its page do the marionettes pirouet ; 
restless, amusing, and always intensely self-conscious. But almost 
every doll, cither for spangles or, antics, is worth its little beam of 
limelight, and as for the back-cloths and “ Oriental sets,’’ they 
are often prodigiously impressive. What matter if he has read 
De Quincey ?—The earnest young lady at a dinner-party in 
* Sanctuaries ” speaks :— 

“She said, ‘ How small the world is, after all.” I thought of 
China, of a holy mountain in the West of China, full of legends and 
sacred trees and demon-haunted caves. It is always enveloped in 
mountain mists ; and in that thick white air I heard the faint sound 
of bells, and the muffled footsteps of innumerable pilgrims, and 
the reiterated mantra Nam-Mo, O-mi-to-Fo which they murmur as 
they climb its slopes. . . . She said, ‘Life is so complicated!’ 
Climbing inaccessible cliffs of rock and ice, I shut myself within a 
Tibetan monastery beyond the Himalayan ramparts. . . . I 
blow at dawn from the Lamasery roofs, conches and loud discordant 
trumpets. And wandering through those vast and shadowy halls, 
I tend the butter lamps of the golden Buddhas and watch the 
storms that blow across the barren mountains. . . . ‘ But I 
tlo wish you would tell me what you really think?’ I fled to 
Africa, into the depths of the dark Ashanti forest. There, in its 
gloomiest recesses, where the soil is stained with the blood of the 
negroes He has eaten, dwells that monstrous Deity of hum an shape 
ond red colour, the great Fetish God, Sasabonsum. I like Sasa- 
bonsum: other gods are sometimes moved to pity and forgiveness, 





* Trivia, By Logan Pearsall Smith, London; Constable and Co, (4s, 6d, net.) 





but to Him this weakness is unknown. He is utterly and abso. 
lutely implacable, ruthless, unrelenting; no prayers, no human 
sacrifices can ever for one moment mitigate or appease his cold, 
malignant rage.” 

In “ Mental Vices *’ and “‘ At the Bank ” are two very good “ effects,” 
In the first, of that dreadful and Uncle-Joseph-like tendency to 
platitudinize which is apt to assail one (particularlyin hot weather), 
and which fills a railway station or a post-office with obviousnesses 
on the benefits of civilization and man’s triumphs over Nature, as 
if with “a faint rather unpleasant smell.’’ In the second,a queer 
impression (from which the author surely rightly guesses no one 
is exempt ?) is very well portrayed. Will, say, that astute official 
the cashier at the bank not perceive that I am only posing as a 
Real Person 2 Will he be deceived into handing me real sovereigns 
in a brass shove! ?— 

“Now and then, at sight of my name on a visiting-card, or my 
face photographed in a group among other faces, or when I see 
a letter addressed in my hand, or catch the sound of my own voice, 
I grow shy in the presence of a mysterious Person who is myself, 
is known by my name, and who apparently does exist. Can it be 
possible that I om as real as anyone else, and that all of us—the 
cashier and banker at the Bank, the King on his throne—all fee] 
ourselves like ghosts and goblins in this authentic world ?” 


If The Holder of the Strings annoys us occasionslly—as when 
his gloom too palpably springs from dyspepsia, or when ho 
tries to be funny about The Vicar, who should surely by now 
join The Mother-in-Law in her well-earned repose—there is no 
question that for the greater part of the performence he has 
juggled marionettes, lights, and set pieces with the greatest 
success. If Trivia lay on the hall table, one would not mind 
how long the others took to dress, 





FICTION. 





THE BELLS OF PARADISE.* 

THERE are meny interesting points in Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth's 
novel which, if it be his first, is quite en achievement—his study 
of the women suffrage movement before and on the outbreak of 
war, and his description of film-play writing, to say nothing of his 
careful portraiture of the amiable, impressionable Robin West, the 
central figure in a novel without a hero. But by far the most 
impressive passage in the book is the episode of Robin's casue] 
meeting with an English Romen Cetholic priest at Bruges. Had 
the book been written hefore the war, this would have been an 
astonishing effort invaticination. PBut,evenregarded as a prophecy 
efter the event, Father Smith’s views on the growth and workings 
of the war spirit in peace, his defence of dogma, his explanation of 
Norman Angellism and the powerlessness of democracy to stop 
war, his theories on the unreality and realism of modern art, and 
above all his convictions as to the intimate relation between national 
strength and the observance of the Roman Catholic religion, are 
expressed with remarkable power and literary skill. It is only a 
chence meeting, and the two never meet again, bur the impression 
abides on the reader, though the interview failed to restrein Robin 
at a critical point of his career. But then Robin was a weakling, 
not devoid of genuine impulses, but fated to do the right thing when 
it was too late to make full reparation. With the exception of the 
priest, the women ere stronger than the men; yet the author is no 
uncompromising “* feminist,”’ and preserves on the whole an attitude 
of critical detachment on the broader end non-political influences 
of suffragism. And if the story is painful, it is not wantonly so ; 
the disaster is implicit in the interaction of the characters of the 
principal actors. Nor should we fail to recognize the vitality of the 
miner characters, notably the vulgar cinema orgenizer and his 
angular assistant, and the admirable contrast between the two girls, 
the self-protective Adrian end the self-sacrificing Avis, or the 
graduel regeneration of the former. Mr. Whitworth ought cer- 
teinly to be heard of again, for he is equipped with the gift of style 
as well as observetion, and handles the element of surprise so as 
to make it organic, 





RrapaBLE Novets.—The Pendulum. By FElinor Mordaunt. 
(Cassell and Co. 6s.)—A clever novel showing the reversion 
to type of the hero, who, though brought up at Rotherhithe, is 
really the grandson of an Irish Baronet. The story follows the 
fortunes of Michael Saere from childhood through a large part 
of his adult career as a would-be Labour leader, a leadership in 
which he is not too successful owing to the natural bend of his mind 
towards Conservatism. Children of Eve. By Isabel C. Clarke. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—An Anglo-Italian story with an intenscly 
Roman Catholic bias. The picture of the life of a noble Italien 
family in their ancient Pelczzo at Florence is well hendled and in- 
teresting. ——-The Red Passport. By John Foster Freser, F.R.G.8. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)—A series of stories about the adventures 
of a King’s Messenger in war time. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—p>____ 
(Netice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


Tue Jury Montuies.—Mr. J. R. Fisher in the Nineteenth 
Century exposes the delusive nature of ‘‘ The Federal Panacea 
for Ireland.”” O'Connell, he reminds us, flirted with the idea in 
1844, ‘‘ humbugging both Repealers and Federalists,”’ as Sharman 
Crawford wrote at the time, ‘‘ trying to make the Repealers believe 
they are Federalists and the Federalists that they are Repealers.”’ 
** No one has ventured to propose Federalism on its own merits,” 
says Mr. Fisher; ‘it is always an efterthought.” Federalism 
** presuppores a will to fecerate,”’ but no one in Ireland wants it or 
would be satisfied with it, as was shown in the Irish Convention. 
Dr. Arthur Shadwell asks, *‘ Is Peace Possible ? ’’ and gives excellent 
reasons for concluding that it is not, until the Germans have become 
convinced that treaty-breaking does not pay. We cannot, as he 
says, make agreements with the present rulers of Germany, for 
whom bad faith has become a virtue in State policy. Lord Syden- 
ham discusses ‘** The German Exploitation of Russia ”’’ and urges 
Allied intervention. What Bolshevik rule means is well shown by 
Mr. John Pollock, who, writing in January last, blames M. Kerensky 
in very severe terms for precipitating the collapse of order last year 
by his refusal to suppress the Anarchists or to co-operate with the 
moderate party. The Duke of Portlend’s account of *‘ The War 
Savings Movement in Notts ” is of much interest, and will stimulate 
other counties to greater efforts.——In the Fortnightly Mr. J. B. 
Firth speaks pleinly on ‘‘ An Illusory League of Nations,” and 
points out thet, unless Germany is completely defeated and induced 
to renounce her evil principles, a League of Nations including or 
omitting Germany would be a death-trap to democracy. Mr. 
Firth has the courage to deny point-blank the comfortable ‘* assump- 
tion that international rivelry will diminish in intensity after the 
war.’ Mr. J. D. Whelpley, writing on ‘“* America at Wer,”’ remarks 
en the fact that “‘ there is now little or no discussion as to possible 
terms of peace, a future League of Nations, or even of American 
industry and foreign trade after the war.” Americens think of one 
thing at a time, and are now solely concerned with winning the war, 
Irish Nationalists and those timid politicians who are deterred from 
governing Ireland for fear of what America might say should take 
note of this American writer's opinion. Sir James Crichton-Browne 
hes an interesting article on ‘‘ Patrick Branwell Bronté,”’ Charlotte's 
unhappy brother, who was, he declares, the victim of phthisical 
insanity. All his five sisters died of tuberculosis ; in Branwell’s 
case, the disease affected his mind as well es his body, and accounted 
for his eccentric and unruly ways. Mr. A. F. Herold givesa pleasant 
aecount of Gounod, in connexion with the centenary of the com- 
poser’s birth, and rightly emphasizes the charm of ** Mireille.’“-—— 
Sir Hugh Bell in the Contemporary discusses ‘‘ The Position of 
Capital after the War,” pointing out how much capital will be 
needed for repairs—on the railways, for example—that have been 
postponed, and for new plant and new factories. He considers the 
Socialist outery against Capital and the dishonest proposal to 
repudiate part of the Nationel Debt by “a levy on Capital.” We 
have dissipated wealth in thousands of millions,and we must ‘‘ by 
thrift and industry and zeal raise our income so as to regain our 
former state of well-being as quickly as possible.”’ Sir Hugh Bell 
thinks that if the produetive capacity of labour could be raised by 
thirty per cent., we should very soon be as rich as we were before. 
Bishop Welldon advocates ‘State Purchese as Practical Polities,”’ 
and Mr. H. G. Chancellor, on the other hand, pleads for War-Time 
Prohibition, with a Referendum in the year after the war. Mr. 
T. H. Mawson, who is planning a new Salonika, contributes a most 
interesting article on ‘* The British Soldier in Macedonia,” describing 
the excellent work done by the troops in tilling the soil, cleening 
the villages, and setting up factories, much to the astonishment 
and delight of the natives. Professor J. Y. Simpson's account of 
‘* Transcaucasia before and after the Revolution ” is timely, and 
on the whole encouraging.——In the National Review Mr. Maxse 
reprints a number of the Allied ‘‘ secret treaties,” and points out 
very justly that Lord Grey of Fallodon and his staff ought to be 
commended for their diplomatic skill in making these agreements, 
and that the Pecificists are trading on public ignorance in suggesting 
that our secret treaties were indiscreet or improper, Mr. C. Jour- 
nelle’s article on ‘* Prussien Manners ” 


should be widely read ; | 








the abominable conduct of the Germans in the occupied provinces | 


of France is still too little realized by English people. An unsigned 
article on *‘ The Man on the Throne” suggests that the King 
would be the obvious Dictator for us at the present time. M. André 
Chéradame in an article on ‘* The Western Front and Political 
Strategy ” tries to estimate the strength of the enemy and of the 
Allies, and urges the importance of stirring up insurrection among 
the non-German elements in the Central Empires, though 
it is easier to advocate such a policy than to apply it. 
Blackwood’s contains some reminiscences of the old ‘ Britannia’ by 
‘* Bartimeus,”’ and a thrilling account of ‘‘ An Involuntary Visit : 
Three Days with the Turks in Mesopotamia,” relating the capture 
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of two airmen by the Turks and their rescue by armoured cars—e 
veritable romance which appears to be true and is very well told. 
The narrative of one of the prisoners taken by the German raider 
‘ Wolf’ is eencluded ; the auther was on beard the Spanish collier 
which ran ashore at the Skaw, and he thus escaped by good fortune 
a long captivity in Germany. 





The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1918. Edited by Sir J. 8. Keltie. 
(Macmillan and Co. 18s. net.)—Despite the difficulties occasioned 
by the war, Sir J. 8S. Keltie has contrived to give a great deal of new 
information even in regard to enemy countries, and also to sum- 
marize in a ccnvenient form the chief events that have occurred 
in what was Russia. In the section on ‘‘ Defence” in the United 
Kingdom we note the incautious remark that the recent Act “ applied 
Conscription for the first time to Ireland” ; however, in the Intro- 
duction it is explained more accurately that “‘ under the new Act 
Conscription may, by Order in Council, be extended to Ireland ’*— 
when the Government can muster up courage to do the right thing 
and to fulfil their pledges. The military statistics are necessarily 
conjectural, It is stated that Germany has placed ten million men 
in the field since the war began, and that the German casualties 
last year numbered two millions. Two excellent maps illustrate 
the world’s food supply before the war. We are glad to find that 
the best book of reference in the world is as complete and trust- 
worthy as ever. 





Eastbury Manor House, Barking. Being the Eleventh Monograph 
of the London £urvey Committee, with Drawings by H. V. C. 
Curtis.—This elaborately illustrated account of a beautiful old 
Tudor house near Barking is of much intrinsic interest. It is 
intended also, as Mr. Philip Normen explains, to assist the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to raise £3,000 for the 
purchase of the house, so thet the National Trust may maintain 
it for the benefit of the public. A comparison of the photographs 
with the old drawings shows that Eastbury, which is probably 
pre-Elizabethan, has suffered comperatively little, externally 
at least, though the rural charm of its surroundings has vanished 
long since. The details, such as the entrance-porch with its 
traceried pediment, the tall red-brick chimney-stacks, and the 
staircase turret, are exceptionally good, and it would be a pity 
if so attractive an example of Tudor work were allowed to disappear. 





The Greater Patriotism. Public Addresses by John Lewis Griffiths. 
(J. Lane. 6s. net.)—The late Mr. J. L. Griffiths, the American 
Consul at Liverpool from 1905 to 1809 and in London from 1909 
till his death in 1914, was greatly esteemed in England for his 
kindly personality and for his charm of oratory. His widow has 
collected inthis volume anumberof his speeches and addresses, and 
has written an interesting Memoir, to which Mr. Belloc contributes 
a commendatory Preface. It is true, as Mr. Belloc says, that Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen are apt to misunderstand one another for the 
very reason that they speak the same Janguage, and therefore 
assume thet there are no differences of outlook between them. 
Mr. Griffiths was one of those able and genial Americans who had 
made themeelves liked by us, and who had thus prepared the way 
for the great reconciliation which has come to pass under the stress 
of war. His addresses are pleasant to read, especially those on 
Lincoln, on Hawthorne—one of his predecessors in the Liverpool 
Consulate—eand on the American spirit, with its unbounded 
optimism and its keen interest in education and social service. 





The Worship ef the Church: being the Report of the Archbishops’ 
Second Commitiee of Inquiry. (8.P.C.K.)—The Committee, headed 
by the Dean of Christ Church, who were appointed last year 
to consider ‘* ways in which the public worship of the Church can 
be more directly related to the felt needs of actual life at the present 
time,’ give in this interesting end outspoken Report many definite 
suggestions for the revision of the Prayer Book—which they regard 
as an urgent need—and the rearrengement and simplification of 
the services. The opinions of three Army chaplains, which are 
recorded in an appendix, evidently impressed the Committee ; the 
chaplains’ view is reflected in the statement that ‘‘ many men feel 
that the Prayer Book, as at present used, is remote from common 
life,” and in Mr, N. S, Talbot's remark, as to evening Communion, 
that ‘“‘ the discipline of preparation and fasting need not be over- 
thrown in principle by the application (as regards time) to the 
Holy Communion of our Lord’s judgment that the Sabbath was 
mede for man and not man for the Sabbath.”’ The chaplains refer 
with approval to the revised Prayer Book in use in America; they 
might also have referred to the more cautious revision adopted 
by the Scottish Episcopal Church. 





The British-Italian League, at 5 Victoria Street, S.W., has issued 
two instructive pamphlets on Italia Irredenta by Mr. E. Bullough, 
one dealing with Irredentism and the War (4d.) end the other with 
The Trentino (€d.). Mr. Bullough shows that Itely’s desire to 
reunite to her the Italien people still under Austrian rule is the 
outcome of a healthy national instinct, and not of amere craving for 
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more territory, Austria has no more right to the Trentino than 
she had to Lombardy, and there can be no peace until she is deprived 
of her remaining Italian provinces, which she has vainly tried to 
Germanize. 

The Best of Both Worlds. Poems of Spirit and Sense by Henry 
Vaughan and Andrew Marvell. (Allen and Unwin. 3s. net.)— 
In this attractive little book Mr. Francis Meynell has put together 
a selection from the poems of Vaughan and Marvell, which will 
doubtless find some new readers for those delightful authors. There 
is not in English elegiac poetry anything more touching or con- 
soling than Vaughan’s poem beginning :— 

“They are all gone into the world of light! 
And I alone sit lingering here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear.” 
And Marvell’s ‘‘The Garden” is the very perfection of lighter 
verse, with its little affectations and its hints at deeper things in 
the mind that 





‘*‘ereates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas ; 
Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 





Readers of the excellent Scottish Historical Review will be glad 
to know that a full Index to the first twelve volumes has been 
published at the expense of a Committee of subscribers, headed by 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Balfour, who desired to express ‘‘ the esteem 
with which the editor, Mr. James MacLehose, was regarded by 
students of Scottish History.” 

Aids to the Study of Ki-Swahili, By Mervyn W. H. Beech. 
(Kegan Paul. 6s. net.)—This practical and interesting little book 
on the chief language of the Fast African coast contains, besides 
specimens of good and bad Swahili writing, a number of curious 
stories, enigmas and aphorisms, and studies of magic in Pemba. 
‘Dawn is delayed on the road,” is a good motto for the present 
‘ime. ‘* The squirrel is not heard in the forest ” and ‘* Who talks 
to himself is never wrong,” are of general epplication. The Swahili, 
Mr. Beech explains, are either the descendants of Arab and Persian 
settlers, some of whom reached Africa in the pre-Christian era, or 
belong to coast tribes which have been converted to Islam, Those 
of Asiatie descent on the father’s side, despite their large admixture 
of African blood, are careful to distinguish themselves from the 
pure Africans, though a European can seldom detect any difference 
Setween them, 


The Poetry of Lucretius. By C. H. Herford. (Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, and Longmans and Co, Is. net.)—Professor Herford’s 
eloquent lecture at, the John Rylands Library on Lucretius was de- 
livered six months before Lord Morley in his Recolleclions expressed 
in very similar terms his admiration for the great Roman poet. 
The coincidence illustrates the steady revival, in a modern world 
racked with doubts, of esteem for the valiant old Epicurean who 
despaired of paganism, and yet would have men face his destiny 
with courage. His melencholy,, as Professor Herford says, went 
‘ong with ‘an enormous sense of life.” 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
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ihattholomew (J, G.), Advanced Atlas of Physical and Political Geography, 
a pho Cb ees eh aed TRS eRRSSENER ERE (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 
isoothby (Guy) A Bid for Fortune, cr8vo ...........005 Ward, Lock) net 2/6 
hoyd (FP. A), fhe Cont: “mporary Drama of Ireland, cr 8vo. (PF, b nwin) net 5/0 
Bryant (B. D.), Ere We Forget (A Collection of Hesays), 18:9. .(B. Stock) net 2/6 
Cababé MT. ), The freedom of the Seas : History cfa German ‘Trap oi Murray) net 5/0 
Cox (W. L. Paige), The Proportion of the Faith... .(Phillipson & Golder) net 64. 
Crockett (8. R., Joan of the Sword Hand, er 5vo........ (Ward & Lock) net 2/6 
Cumberland (8.5, That Other World, 8vo..............5. (G. Richards) net 10/6 
Dehan (R,), That Which Hath Winga, CROIIK i <0.00060000 (fHleinemann) net 7/0 
Ebros (1. 1.), Problem of Space in Jewish Mediaeval Philosophy, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 6/6 
Fletcher @. 8.), Making of Modern Yorkshire, 8vo...... (Alien & Unwin) net 7/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Paul Campenhaye, cr $vo..........-. (Ward & Lock) net 5.0 
Gentlemen at Arms, by “ Ceuturion,” er 8v0...........4.. (Heinemann) net 6,0 
Gollanez (V ,)& Some rveil ( D.), Political Education at a Public School (Collins) net 36 
Gordon (Sure. Will), Roumenia, Yesterday and To-day, 8vo........(J. Lane) net LO“ 
Gregory (J.), Wolf- Breed, cr 8VO .... 0... cece cece e cece eeneseens (Melrose) net 5/0 
Heywood e ‘ R.), Roses, Pearls, and Tears, er $vo...... (E,. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Jupp (W. WERE, GF BVO. occ ccecccnceccccccceceees (Headley) net 6/0 
Kirby (.), Litue ~~ ree (Duckworth) net 6/0 
Laurence im A Levy’ on Capital, cr 8vo........ (Allen & Unwin) net 2/6 
—_— (Dr. M. Gina ee Dr, Clare Gina) Chemical Combination among Metals, 

PO ere ATT Tere rT eT Teer eee Terre (Churchill) net 21/0 
MacLeod (G. H.), Blight of Kultur, cr 8V0..........c0eeeeeees (S. Low) net 5,0 
Magon (J.), The Valley of Dreams, 18m0............000 (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Oppenheim (EB, P.), Lost Leader, I  sskies ceca (Ward & Lock) net 2.6 
Owen (W, P.), Goat-Keeping on Money-Making Lines, 8vo...... (Newnes) net 3/6 
Ozz . ro National Progress, 1907- 1917, WUD. sccicicicncad (Harper) net 8/0 
Penty .), Old Worlds for New, cr 8vo......,..... (Allen & —_— net 3/6 
Phill + (C. de Alsace-Lorraine : Past, Present and Future ...... (F.Unwin) net 25/0 
Russell (L.), Barthware, cr 8V0.. 2... cc ccc ccccccccccecccseceses (Cassell) net 6/0 
Sheppard (W, J. L.), Lord’s Coming ‘and the World’s End, cr 8vo @. P.C.K.) net 2/6 
Sidgwick (Mrs. Aitred), HOGeM, GOI, 2c ccccsccvcvesccvcesed (Collins) net 6/0 
Silver (B. N.), A Double Mask, cr 8VO.....ccccceeecsceeeees (Jarrold) nebp 6/0 
Smith (BE, A.), The Zine Industry, ae. sista hanthiedianmmcdsacon alee (Longmans) net 10/6 
Spooner iG: xt Wealth from Waste, 8VO...........0eee00- (Routledge) net 7/6 
Stratton (G ap ad of the eligious Life, 8vo. -(Alien & Unwin) net 10/46 
oe Book Story Lessons, cr 8vo...........++. Evans Bros.) net 5/0 

ndiscovered Couey : a Sequence of Spirit Messages dcecribing Death and After- 

ED stn dboacinng sacwnnseeeuneeds hOskkee eetauanokd (Cassell) net 6/0 
Warden . ), wiws- | Ree (Ward & Lock) net 5/0 
Wea L, A. Plea for the Insane, 8VO............ G. Richards) net 104 
White (#. Mf), tady of the Blue, cr 8v0.............00. (Ward & Lock) net 5,0 


Whitelaw (D.), Madgwick Affair, er 8 Vard & Lock) net 5/0 


i ccedcadhacesd 
Willcox (C, De W.), French- English Military Technical PPE nd (Harper) net 16/0 





LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 


OLD RED TILES 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. E. LIBERTY & co., Led., I REGENT ST., LONDON 


Common Forms of 
iNDIGESTION 


Messrs. Savory & Moore, the well-known chemists, confidently recommend 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, of which they are the manufacturers, as a 
safe and reliable remedy for Digestive disorders. Testimony :— 


INDIGESTION.—‘‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the very best remedy 
I have been able to get. I have tried everything I have seen advert 
but nothing has done me any good. I dreaded to eat anything, but now 
one lozenge has the desired effect. I cannot praise them highly enough.” 


FLATULENCE.—‘‘T am delighted to state that they are truly magical in their 
effect. All symptoms of flatulence, flushed cheeks, &c., after meals are 
now at once dispersed ; also the oppressive feeling of fulness.” 


LONG-STANDING DYSPEPSIA WITH DISTRESSING HEARTBURN.—* The 
Lozenges certainly gave great relief. . . . I personally will prescribe them.” 
(Medical man.) 


FLATULENCE AT NIGHT.—‘‘ One or two taken when required seem most useful 
dispelling wind and other discomforts which interfere with proper sleep.” 


HUNGER PAIN.—‘‘ Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges are the only things I know 
of that take away that intense ‘ Hunger Pain,’ which is such acute suffering.” 
(Medical man.) 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and &/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
142a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


GENUINE 
IRISH 
DAMASK 


direct from the manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Lid. *OGELEAST. 
TO-DAY and uniil 27th inst. — _ 
HAMPTONS JULY SALE 
affords unequalled bargains in 
Carpets, Furnishing Fabrics, Linen, Lace Curtains, Ghina, Wall- 
Papers, and Second-Hand Furniture. 
See Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogue—sent free. 


_ PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, LT. 
473 OXFORD STREET W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 
CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 


Samples and tllustrated 
dist sent post free 
Manufacturers to their 
Mayesties the King & Queen 








AT 25% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
FOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3560. 
ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS - 22,281,718 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE = LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
| ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 

COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. orice iCRs 3 Berth Sete 7" ‘LONDON. 


A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£93,700,000 
or over £31,600 for each Working Day 





REP? ARATORY SCHOOL, West of England, FOR DISPOSAL 

In September, School full and eonnection good. Moderate capital ne 

Kasv terms. Full particulars to irincipals only on application.—Box 852, The 
ie 


Spectator, 1 Welling:on Street, Strand, W.« is 
| ee of High-Class GIR LS’ BOARDING and “DAY 

SCHOOL in North of London wishes to meet LADY with a view to P: ——— 
SUTP.—Box 850, Tae Spectater, 1 Wellington Str: vet, Strand, London, a, W. C, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
TO LOCAL PENSIONS SUB-COMMITTEES AND OTHERS, 
ANTED, at end of July, for gg Pe eagttal, ODD MAN 
to work in house and under chauffeur. Must look after hot-water appar- 
atus and help run electric light plant, do boots and shoes, and make himself generally 
useful. To live in. Comfortable situation. Jiischarged soldier preferred, Slight 
lameness no objection, but must have use of both hands, Strong man over military 
age also suitable. State wages.—Apply COMMANDANT, Newlands Corner Aux. 
Hospital, Merrow Downs, uear Guildford. , 




















